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What the Teachers Say 


The Independent series of articles 
mn “What’s the Matter with the 
Teacher’s Job?”, published in the is- 
sues from December 13 to January 17, 


~ not only showed an impressive unan- 


imity of opinion on the part of teach- 
ers all-over the United States as to the 
injustice of their position today, but 
also stimulated many more teachers 
to write us their corroboration of the 
grievances’ presented and to thank us 
for giving them a chance to tell the 
American people just what is the mat- 
ter with the teacher’s job today. The 
president of a normal school in Wis- 
consin writes: 

I want to thank you for running the 
series of articles on “Are Teachers Under- 
paid” in your excellent magazine. You will 
be a great help to a needy cause. Would 
it be possible for you to run the articles 
as reprints in pamphlet form for more 
general distribution? I should like to put 
the articles into the hands of every mother 
and father in Wisconsin. If we are to get 
more pay for our teachers, we must get the 


_ taxpayers interested. In Wisconsin we have 


provided for two bonus funds for the sol- 


: diers of $15,000,000 each, and the boys de- 


serve every bit. of it; we are voting from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000 in every county to 
build good roads, but we can’t get a fair 
salary voted for teachers. We need just 
such help as you are giving us. 

A man who has decided to leaye the 
teaching profession, after sixteen 
years of success in it, endorses es- 
pecially Mrs. Wilkinson’s article, 
“Why Is a School Board?” He writes: 

I cannot forego the opportunity of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the well direct- 
ed “‘wallops’” which Marguerite Wilkinson 
has’ been landing in the vital regions of 
“School Boards.” Politics is the great 
handicap of all our public institutions. 

A ‘teacher in Ohio thanks us es- 
pecially for bringing out the social as- 
pect of the teacher’s problem: 

If you knew how bitter the best and 
sanest teachers are becoming you would 
indeed fear the danger that is threatening 
our schools today. The attitude taken by 
superintendents such as those written of in 
these articles, is the greatest menace to 
the teaching body of the United States. 
When initiative and freedom of opinion 
are denied to American teachers, then we 
may fear for the future of our country. 

Mrs. Wilkinson is planning to in- 
clude her articles published in The In- 
dependent in a book on “What’s the 
Matter with the Teacher’s Job?” and 
she would be glad to have any further 
material from the teachers themselves. 
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Underwood 4 Underwood 


Circus Stunts on a High Plane 


A Canadian lieutenant at Camp Borden, Ontario, climbing nonchalantly out over the top of his 
aeroplane 3000 feet in the air, while the pilot kept the plane moving at the rate of about a 
hundred miles an hour. The photograph was taken, of course, from another plane flying alongside 
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A Solution. of Our Treaty Tangle 


By Hayne Davis 


Readers of The Independent of a decade ago will remember many illuminating articles by Mr. Hayne Davis on a federation of nations 


to establish peace on earth. The first of Mr. Davis’s articles for The Independent, “ 


The Outcome of the Declaration of Independence,” 


may be justly considered the forerunner of the present day program of international cooperation. The following suggestions for compromise 
between the Hitchcock and Lodge reservations have the merit of stating general principles of compromise rather than specific points 


HEN President Wilson 6 

appeared before the & 

Senate of the United § 

States on January 8, 

1918, and disclosed the lines along 
which his thoughts were running 
at that time, he explained that he 
did this because the Senate, under 
our Constitution, has a function to & 
fulfil in our foreign affairs in co- 
operation with the Chief Executive. 
In taking this course the Presi- 
dent departed from the custom of 
our Chief Executives. Heretofore 
they have not taken the Senate into 
their confidence in advance of ne- = 
gotiating a treaty. The custom has F 
been to conclude a treaty by reach- 
ing an agreement on its terms, be- 
tween the chief executives of the 
nations concerned, and then to sub- 
mit to the Senate this completed 
document, signed by the executives 
who negotiated it or the secretaries 
of state of the countries concerned. In two notable 
instances of recent occurrence, our Chief Executive 
refused even to resubmit to the other nations con- 
cerned a treaty which was amended by the Senate. The 
first instance was that of the general arbitration treaty 
negotiated under Roosevelt’s instructions, and provid- 
ing for the arbitration of all questions which do not 
affect the national honor or vital interests of the signa- 
tory powers. Provision was made for the signing of an 
additional document in each instance before the actual 
submission of any particular question to arbitration, 
under this general treaty. The Senate changed a few 
words of the proposed treaty so as to require this addi- 
tional document in each case to receive the Senate’s ap- 
proval, before the controversy could actually go to a 
court of arbitration. This gave the Senate concurrent 
authority with the President to pass judgment upon 
the fact of whether any particular question at issue was 
one affecting vital interests or national honor, and 
therefore not to be arbitrated under the terms of the 
general treaty already agreed upon, or whether the ques- 
tion at issue did not affect this nation’s honor or vital 
interest and therefore had to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, as agreed by the Roosevelt treaty. The President 


Chapin in Bt. Louis Republic 





This dirigible seems lost in the fog 


was so displeased by this amend- 
ment made in the general arbitra- 
tion treaty which he had ne- 
gotiated, without any previous 
consultation with the Senate, that 
he pigeonholed the treaty as amend- 
ed by the Senate, and would not 
permit the other nations concerned 
to decide whether they would pre- 
fer to approve the treaty in the 
amended form or to reject it. The 
Hague Conference of 1907 came 
along, and, after that conference, 
President Roosevelt got out the 
treaties as amended by the Senate, 
submitted them to the other powers 
concerned, and they were approved 
by all those powers (eight, I think) 
and are still in force. 

When Mr. Taft became Presi- 
dent he negotiated a general treaty 
of arbitration which he regarded 
as an improvement on the Roose- 
velt form. He did not consult the 
Senate in advance. When the treaty had been signed 
by the authorized representatives of the other signa- 
tory powers, President Taft submitted it to the Sen- 
ate. Again the Senate agreed upon an amendment. 
President Taft refused to permit the other countries 
concerned to pass upon the Senate’s proposed amend- 
ment. Thus the Taft improvement of the Roosevelt gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration was killed—Mr. Taft might 
say by the Senate amendment; the Senate could say 
by Mr. Taft’s refusal to let the other countries con- 
cerned form and express their opinion upon the Senate 
amendment. Certainly responsibility for the death 
of his own proposal falls upon Mr. Taft, as he de- 
clined to permit the other powers an opportunity to 
reject or to concur in the Senate amendment. Today we 
have therefore the Roosevelt general arbitration 
treaties in force, which are not nearly as good as the 
Taft proposal, even with the Senate amendment add- 
ed, in my humble opinion. 

The proposals made by both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft were important. Each marked a step forward upon 
the way toward the reign of law in place of war, in the 
affairs common to all nations. The proposal made by 
Mr. Wilson in his address to the Senate on January 8,. 
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1918, contained s0mé paragraphs which, taken together, 
constituted the most important political proposition 
ever put forward by a responsible statesman. These 
several paragraphs outlined in general principle the 
President’s idea of a League or Union of Sovereign Na- 
tions to prevent a recurrence of such conflicts as the 
one then at its hight, and to establish justice and 
peace among all nations as a permanent heritage for 
our children, and as a present benefit for 
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into by our nation with any other power. The found- 
ers of our nation were so anxious to secure practi- 
cal unanimity among our trusted statesmen, before 
the taking of. any important step in our foreign 
affairs, that they gave to one-third of the senators plus 
one the power to veto a step proposed by the President 
and approval by two-thirds of the senators less one. 
This same clause of the Constitution lays upon each 
and every Senator a 





ourselves, if such a thing be found in 
fact a present possibility. On this most im- 
portant political proposal ever seriously 
made by a person occupying the highest 
political office of a great nation, the Presi- 
dent did well to depart from the custom of 
his predecessors by taking the Senate and 
people of the United States, and of all the 
other nations concerned, into his confidence 
in the early stage of negotiation. This gave 
to statesmen and people of every country 
all the time from January 8, 1918, till Janu- 
ary 18, 1919, when the Peace Plenipotenti- 
aries first met in Paris to consider the 
momentous questions raised by the Presi- |~> 
dent in his address to the Senate in Janu- 

ary, 1918. A number of the senators ex- 
pressed themselves on these questions from 
their places on the floor of the Senate. Re- | - 
verberating echoes were audible, even amid |} = <= 
the din of war, from all parts of the world, | ~ 
to those who had attentive ears. Finally the 








grave and individual duty, 
regardless of all personal 
and party considerations. 
He would be recreant to 
the highest duty of his 
office and to the trust his 
office stands for if he per- 
mitted any consideration 
to deprive this nation of 
his own individual and 
best judgment of what the 
nation’s welfare and its 
people’s rights demand. 
The fundamental principle 
of democratic government 
—majority rule—has been 
set aside in matters of this 
kind, and so the individual 
responsibility of each Sen- 
ator has been magnified 
when the question is one 








President’s proposal to the Senate of Janu- “"** ” 2s News 
After pushing her in 


ary 8, 1918, came back to the Senate in the 

closing months of 1919 in the form of the proposed 
Covenant for a League of Nations, as a part of the 
treaty of peace, to end the world war of 1914-1919. 
Be this proposal good or bad, be it a_ realization 
of America’s mission among the nations—as some think 
—or a betrayal of American rights—as others assert 
and reiterate, the fact is the President took the Senate 
and the people of the whole world into his confidence on 
this momentous question, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, as fully as the stress of time and circumstance 
permitted, more freely than any other President ever 
did in the negotiation of any treaty heretofore entered 
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‘Saunas in Detroit News 
An appeal to reason 


which involves the deter- 
mination of the nation’s 
foreign policy. 

At Paris the President and his colleagues, whether 
of the American, British, French, Italian, Japanese or 
other national delegation, were so pressed by the multi- 
tude of questions to be decided, and by the exigency 
which demanded speed in bringing the war to an end, 
that none of them had time duly to consider all the 
grave questions that were before them, whether they 
concerned the peace treaty in general or the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in particular. They all recog- 
nized that much that was there and then decided would 
need to be reconsidered later and might need modifica- 
tion. In fact, the President so stated in express and un- 
mistakable language. Working under the heavy pressure 
of circumstances and the demand for speedy action, 
they produced the best they could, in view of the ascer- 
tained state of mind actuating the assembled delegates 
and the nations they represented. So the completed work 
of their hurried but conscientious deliberations came 
in due course before the United States Senate for its 
judgment. I say judgment, not approval, because, under 


‘our Constitution, this nation cannot take a step, even a 


good step, altering or even advancing, in its foreign 
policy, till the President and two-thirds of the senators 
see that this step is desirable. The senators, or, rather, 
two-thirds of them, have to be satisfied that the pro- 
posed step is desirable, or they have no right to commit 
the nation to go along that road. 

As the President and his colleagues at Paris were 
working under great pressure while formulating the 
treaty of peace and the Covenant of the League, so the 
senators have been considering this treaty and the Cov- 
enant under similar pressure. The war, tho actually 
ended, is still legally going on. International commer- 
cial and social, as well as political, readjustments can- 
not take place properly until] the war is over legally. The 
reconversion of our nation from a warring and consum- 
ing power to a peaceable and productive power is taking 
place, with all the strain this places upon our legis- 
lators, as well as upon our citizens generally. Further- 
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more, the nation is beginning already to suffer the 
pangs incident to the birth of another President for the 
nation. The political atmosphere is tense, the political 
duties immense beyond all precedent, the burden of the 
lawmakers greater than at any time in the history of 
our nation, even than when the decision for war had to 
be made and for the things that its prosecution re- 
quired. For then there was no choice. Congress did not 
declare war. It simply recognized that war between Ger- 
many and the United States was a fact, due to Ger- 
many’s act. The fact of war existing, all the other deci- 
sions came in‘due order and almost without serious dif- 
ferences of opinion. Now it is different. A breathing 
time has arrived, but still the pressure-for settlement 
‘of the war is intense, and this settlement, according to 
the proposals before the Senate, includes constituting 
a League of Nations. Nobody can reasonably claim that 
consideration has been given, or can be given by the 
Senate, before action is taken on this treaty, commen- 
surate with the gravity of the issues involved. 

Acting under this pressure, a majority of the senators 
have approved various proposed amendments to the 
Treaty and to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
as thus amended. But for the constitutional require- 
ment of a two-thirds majority of the Senate in order to 
ratify a treaty the Senate’s action taken in November 
last would have sent the Treaty back to the President 
with these amendments, and responsibility would then 
have fallen upon President Wilson, as it did upon Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Taft when the Senate amended the 
general treaties of arbitration as negotiated by them 
with various Powers. But fortunately our Congress has 
reconvened in due course, and an opportunity is thus 
given for some further consideration of the subject by 
the Senate before the President again becomes primari- 
ly responsible for the final outcome. In these circum- 
stances, our lawmakers, both the chief executive and 
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President Wilson: “I thought I could trust you with it!” 


the senators, are entitled to several things, first to the 
gratitude of the people for the manner in which they 
codperated to win the war, to destroy the imminent 
danger which menaced all nations. The Chief Executive, 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, the people of 
the United States, all worked together nobly, heroically, 
victoriously in this great endeavor, and they cannot now 
be induced to engage in war with each other over the 
way to prevent a recurrence of similar dangers in the 
near or distant future. That is what error is endeavor- 
ing to accomplish, but that can and will be prevented, 
and an expression of mutual gratitude for the good al- 
ready accomplished, by mutual consideration and codp- 
eration of all concerned, is the beginning of this pre- 
ventative. 

The Chief Executive and the [Continued on page 158 








Men say the War is over: that the fields 

Where earth lay red and wounded now are green, 
All covered by the young and tender grain ; 

That swords in attic corners gather rust, 

While hands that held them guide again the plough; 
That distant marts of trade are thronged once more, 
And troop-ships wallow laden deep with bales 

Of stuffs like Hiram sent to David’s son— 

So far and so forgotten is the War. 


Over? .... To-day I met her on the street 
Dressed as she used to dress in colors fine; 

The white garb laid aside, the scarlet cross, 

That once on gleaming coif had been the sign 

Of mercy and of cheer to wounded lads, 

All folded now and also laid away. 

Her hands I saw were soft and white again, 

Not hard and brown as when she came from France— 
But there was that strange look still in her eyes; 
And as I watched I wondered if those eyes 

Beheld the throng that passed us on the street, 

Or ... evermore ... the long white lines of cots 
Each with its broken weary lad—her lads— 








| 
Men Say the War Is Over | 
By William E. Brooks 


Tossing in pain and whispering of home. 

Was it again for her that midnight hour 

When the boy who fought at Cantigny went West, 
While over him she bends with soft caress 

And kissed him as his mother would have done? 
Or that dread time, when after San Mihiel, 

She’d dressed and dressed until the light was gone, 
And then, clean-spent, through the taperless night, 
Had gone with bracing words to those who heard 
The droning of the coward plane o’erhead, 
Seeking its well-loved mark of helpless folk? 

Or Meuse-et-Argonne—day succeeding day 

When ambulances rolled in endless lines, 

Till every nook was filled with animate pain, 

And every day cut new lines on her face? 

Never a word was said of all that lay, 

Back of those eyes. We talked of the day, 

How crisp it was, how blue the October skies, 
How fine the woods must be all in the gold 

And russet of the ripe old year’s farewell, 

Then she was gone. But can there come a day 
When, as men say, for her the War is done? 
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Which Leader Will They Follow? 


“We cannot rewrite this treaty. We must take it . . . or leave 
it. . . . The clear and single way is to submit it for 
determination at the next election.”"—President Wilson 


“We must either secure such compromizes as may be possible or 
present the issue to the country. . . . We cannot go before the 
country on the issue such an appeal would present.”—Mr. Bryan 


Democrats at Donnybrook 


The Philosopher Errant Strolls About the Fair 
By Harold Howland 


HE double-barreled banquet with which the 
Democrats celebrated Jackson Day in Washing- 
ton must have looked different to different ob- 
servers. To the Wilsonite it must have been dis- 
heartening; to the Bryanite encouraging; to the 
“good” Democrat, with no factional attachments, dis- 
concerting; to the thick-and-thin Republican with his 
eye peeled for joints in the opposition armor, cheering. 
To the wandering Philosopher, caolly but not cynically 
aloof from the dust and struggle of the arena, it looked 
diverting—and normal. If there were an Old Farmer’s 
Political Almanac, the Philosopher would expect to find 
in it in the month of January of any Presidential year 
the note, “About this time look out for internal party 
squabbles.” If it had been the Republicans at whose 
board the Philosopher sat as a detached and contem- 
plative—and paying—guest the other night, he would 
have expected to find just about the same measure of 
harmony and agreement that prevailed among the 
Democrats. Harmony in party councils comes after the 
Presidential convention, not six months before. 

There were two veterans among the twelve speakers 
who took a shot with one barrel at the 800 diners on 
the top floor of the Willard, and with the other at the 
700 in the underground banquet room of the Washing- 
ton. The Philosopher dined at the Washington, and he 
ventures by way of irrelevant parenthesis to declare 
that there never was a better ventilated banquet room 
than that one two stories below the level of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The one veteran, Champ Clark, whose 
adherents eight years ago were more or less musically 
protesting that “you gotta quit kickin’ my dog aroun’,” 
has lost none of his characteristic dry and pungent hu- 
mor. He took his text from “the greatest humorist that 
Missouri ever produced,” as he quoted Mark Twain’s 
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dictum, “Blessed is the man that bloweth his own horn, 
lest it be not blown!” In the spirit of that wise saying, 
“dauntless the slug-horn to his lips he set, and blew.” 
It was a lusty blast. It was old-fashioned, as befitted a 
veteran. It ignored the present and was silent about 
the future; to the past it “pointed with pride.” 

“We stand proudly on our splendid and unimpeach- 
able record in peace and in war. Any one save a stark 
idiot can successfully uphold that record from Alpha to 
Omega. It is wise, progressive and patriotic. . . . For 
years and years our Republican friends asserted that 
we did not have the capacity for constructive legisla- 
tion. . . . Unfortunately for a long time the people be- 
lieved this malicious gibberish, but in 1912.the Ameri- 
can people gave the Democrats another opportunity, and 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson we swept the 
country from sea to sea. .. . It is only sober truth to say 
that during the six years in which we controlled both 
the executive and legislative branches we put more con- 
structive legislation on the statute books than was put 
on the statute books in twenty-four years of Repub- 
lican control. . . . The income tax law . . . election of 
United States senators by the people . . . admitted Ari- 
zona and New Mexico... bills for the prevention of 
corrupt use of money in elections . . . the trade com- 
mission . . . the war risk insurance bureau .. . the ship 
purchase bill—once more, thank Heaven, American 
ships will plow every sea and the American flag will 
float in every harbor in the world . . . the Clayton anti- 
trust law ... a far better and more liberal Philippine 
bill . . . the Underwood tariff bill—the best tariff law 
ever put upon the statute books . . . a conservation bill 
. . . the land bank bill . . . the Federal Reserve Bank 
law. . . . A Democratic administration participated 
gloriously in the most colossal war of all time, and our 
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brave soldiers, acting under the directions of a Demo- 
cratic administration, brought that war to a successful 
and glorious conclusion. . . . On the glorious record thus 
made we confidently appeal to the voters of the land.” 
Well blown, sir! The Philosopher found himself ap- 
plauding with the best of them. If that had been all 
there was to it, the old lion of the House would have 
said it all and said it well. Several of his associates 
among the twelve evidently agreed with him that that 
was all or nearly all, for they rang the changes on 
the “splendid,” “glorious,” “unimpeachable” record. But 


that other veteran, who entered public life more than. 


a quarter of a century ago and has always played the 
role of stormy petrel, had something else to say. When 
he was thru, the sticks were out, and the Donnybrook 
Fair was on. 

The quondam Peerless Leader, the still more quon- 
dam Boy Orator of the Platte, has a “concern,” as the 
Quakers have it, for leadership. He will always lead, 
whether anyone will follow or not. Jackson Day, in the 
year of Grace 1920, was no exception. But the Philoso- 
pher suddenly awakes to the fact that he was about 
to imitate Walter Scott’s play-bill, which “announced 
the tragedy of Hamlet, the character of the Prince of 
Denmark being left out.” For the President of the 
United States, in spite of his immurement, lo these 
many weeks, is still the protagonist of the Democratic 
party, and what he had to say to his fellow-Democrats 
in banquet assembled was not lightly to be ignored. 
Mr. Wilson’s letter to the diners was a “one track” 
document, It dealt with neither the party’s past nor 
the party’s future, but with the very immediate pres- 
ent. The President recognized that there is but one 
issue before the country at this moment, the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany with the interwoven Covenant. 
He reiterated his demand for the ratification of the 
Treaty “without changes which 
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“We must face the situation as it is,” said Mr. 
Bryan. “We must either secure such compromizes as 
may be possible or present the issue to the country.” 
But this latter course, the contemplation of which 
seemed to disturb the President so little, is not at all 
to Mr. Bryan’s stomach. It would involve a delay of 
fourteen months, he pointed out, and then would mean 
success only in case the Democrats should secure a 
two-thirds majority in the Senate. He might have add- 
ed, but did not, that even if every Republican senator 
whose term expires next March were to be replaced by 
a Democrat there would still be lacking some votes of 
that two-thirds Democratic majority. 

Mr. Bryan elaborated further his disbelief in the 
proposal to carry the Treaty over as an issue into the 
campaign. He said: 


We cannot afford, either as citizens or as members of 
the party, to share with the Republican party responsi- 
bility for further delay; we cannot go before the country 
on the issue that such an appeal would present. The Re- 
publicans have a majority in the Senate, and, therefore, 
can by right dictate the Senate’s course. Being in the mi- 
nority, we cannot demand the right to decide the terms 
upon which the Senate will consent to ratification. Our na- 
tion has spent 100,000 precious lives and more than $20,- 
000,000,000 to make the world safe for democracy, and the 
one fundamental principle of democracy is the right of the 
majority to rule. It applies to the Senate and to the House 
as well as to the people. According to the Constitution, a 
treaty is ratified by a two-thirds vote, but the Democratic 
party cannot afford to take advantage of the constitutional 
right of a minority to prevent ratification. A majority of 
Congress can declare war. Shall we make it more difficult 
to conclude a treaty than to enter a war? 


So much for the general] question. But Mr. Bryan did 
not confine himself to that. He had something to say 
about that sorest point of all, Article X: 








alter its meaning.” He declared 
again that “there can be-no rea- 
sonable objection to interpreta- 
tions accompanying the act of 
ratification itself,” but insisted -}: 
that “when the Treaty is acted 
upon, I must know whether it 
means. that we have ratified or 
rejected it.” 

On such an issue, of the Treaty, 
the whole Treaty and nothing 
but the Treaty, Mr. Wilson por- 
trayed himself as so determined 
that he is prepared to “go to the 
country on it.” He wrote: “If 
there is any doubt as to what the 
people of the country think on 
this vital matter, the clear and 
single way out is to submit it for 
determination at the next elee-. 
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to give the next election the form 
of a great and solemn referen- 
-dum, a referendum as to the part 
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Neither can we go before the 
country on the issue raised by Ar- 
ticle X. If we do not intend to im- 
pair the right of Congress to de- 
cide the question of peace or war 
when the time for action arises, 
how can we insist upon a moral 
obligation to go to war which can 
have no force or value except as 
it does impair the independence 
of Congress? We owe it to the 
world to join in an honest effort to 
put an end to war forever, and 
that effort should be made at the 
earliest possible moment. 

So the issue was straightly 
joined between two factions in 
the Democratic party. The one, 
led by President Wilson along 
=] the single track of committal to 
the Treaty as written and the 
Covenant without amendment or 
C:" 4 reservation, is all for resistance 
ASX "S to the hilt and no compromize. 

age <>. The other, with Mr. Bryan 
bustling along at its head, is for 
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the United States is to play in 
_ completing the settlements of the 
war and in the prevention in the 
future of such outrages as Germany attempted to per- 
petrate.” 

This was straight fighting stuff. The President’s 
shillelagh was out and whirling. In a moment it had 
been met with a hearty crack by the cudgel of the 
Democrat who had done more than any other man to 
nominate Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency eight 
years ago. Mr. Bryan likes to fight too. 
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Sounding the keynote for 1920 


immediate ratification by what- 
ever road it is necessary to 
travel to reach that end. They 
glare fiercely at each other—and the Republicans 
chuckle. 

Among the twelve there were two uncompromising 
supporters of the President’s position, Attorney Gener- 
al Palmer and Governor Cox of Ohio. Both hurled hot 
defiance at the Republicans, Palmer with a leaping 
flame of magnetic oratory, Cox with the cold heat of a 
merciless, darting rapier. [Continued on page 158 
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A Message from the 


United States Government 
Our Answer to the Reds 


By Francis P. Garvan 


Appointed by President Wilson Assistant Attorney-General to 
Direct the Department of Justice Campaign Against the Reds 


HEN the people of the United States un- 

derstand the Red movement in this country 

and thruout the world the present menace 

to our Government and our institutions 
will have passed. Until they understand, the danger 
will persist in spite of the efforts of the Department of 
Justice to stamp it out. 

It is the duty of every loyal citizen to study this 
movement and its aims and to calculate the effects its 
triumph would have upon him, his family and his in- 
terests. It is the duty of every educator, every editor, 
every minister to tell again and again what this move- 
ment really means. 

It is a movement for world domination in the in- 
terests of its corrupted leaders in Moscow and their 
confederates in other countries. Just as Germany went 
to war under such phrases as “freedom of the seas” 
and “a place in the sun,” forgetting the rule of God in 
its desire to possess other peoples’ property, so the 
Reds have gone to war, calling for the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” and “all power to the workers,” but 
bent upon the same objects. The war just closed and 
the war just opened are alike, in that both were start- 
ed in the interests of the rulers and not of the peoples. 

The Bolsheviks after more than two years of power 

















Paul Thompson 


The force with which he grips his pen and squares his jaw 

bodes ill for Bolshevism in the United States with Mr. Garvan 

in charge of the Government investigation and prosecution of 

the Reds. He has been promoted recently from the position of 

Alien Property Custodian to that of Assistant Attorney-General 
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in Russia still promise the people “peace, bread and 
land,” but they have been unable to satisfy the actual 
needs of the population except by wasteful use of 
previously accumulated stocks, Even the guarantees of 
their Soviet constitution have been suspended and the 
country is ruled by a military dictatorship of self-ap- 
pointed Communist Commissionaries. 

Now from Russia the Bolshevists turn to the other 
nations of the world, for they know very well that 
without new fields for action they cannot long con- 
tinue in power, even in Russia. And in every country 
they find thousands ready to reach into the fire for 
their chestnuts. 

The American people must understand that it is 
not the old time soap box orator we have always tol- 
erated that we have to deal with today. It is a move- 
ment well financed and well organized, for so rich a 
prize as the United States is worthy of large invest- 
ment and the most careful thought in organization. 

During the war not much radical agitation was 
aimed against the government, for the people would 
not tolerate it, but with the signing of the armistice 
there came a relaxation of vigilance, and they were 
willing for anyone, native or alien, to say what was on 
his mind. At the same time the Department of Justice 
was, to some extent, disarmed, for the espionage acts 
under which it was given power to deal with the ad- 
vocates of violence against the Government during the 
conflict were purely war legislation inapplicable in 
times of peace. 

Agitators sprung up everywhere and set to work. 
The year 1919 will be remembered as a year of strikes, 
many of them fomented and seized upon by revolution- 
aries to further their ends. Radical newspapers, in 
English and in many foreign languages, came into be- 
ing by scores in our larger cities, until now there are 
some 450 of various shades of radical views being cir- 
culated in this country. Many of them have no adver- 
tising to speak of, indicating that they are receiving 
money from outside sources to further their propa- 
ganda. 

There were dozens of divisions of radicalism at the 
end of the war, each group holding different views, but 
now there are only two: the Anarchists and the Com- 
munists. The out-and-out anarchists are difficult to 
apprehend for they meet in secret and are without any 
records of organization. Frequently members of the 
various societies are unknown to each other. They are 
working for the destruction of all government and all 
law, but are few in number compared with the second 
group—the Communists. 

The backbone of one anarchistic organization, the 
Union of Russian Workers, was broken by the Depart- 
ment of Justice raids last November and many of its 
leaders were deported on the transport “Buford.” This 
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/ organization ‘pro- 
fessed to believe in 
the Soviet form of 
government and to 
be working for its 
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oer | oxy | establishment in 
s ee ~ § | this country. In 
reality it was seek- 
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munist Labor Party, 
against which the 
present activities of 
the Department of 
Justice are being di- 
rected, have grown 
by leaps and bounds 
since their organiza- 
tion. The Commun- 
ist Party was organized September 1, 1919, with an 
approximate membership of 55,000. Since that time 
its membership has doubled. It differs from the Com- 
munist Labor Party only in name. All the Socialists, 
except a comparatively small number in the right wing, 
and all other extremists, became the sup- - 
porters, if not actual members, of the 
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A membership card in the Union of 
Russian Workers which was held by 
a laborer in Baltimore, Maryland 
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behigéois state and the cdilacrentive jcteailinstions of 
the working class. Strikes of protest develop into gen- 
eral political strikes and then into revolutionary mass 
action for the conquest of the power of the state. Mass 
action becomes political in purpose while extra-parlia- 
mentary in form; it is equally a process of revolution 
and the revolution itself in operation.” 

The program, altho it does not say so in so many 
words, is an expression of the desire of a group of the 
people to possess the property of others, To fulfil that 
purpose it is necessary that all government and all re- 
ligion shall be destroyed. 

Let us consider the property these revolutionaries 
desire to seize. It is the savings bank accounts of 11,- 
000,000 people, ‘the national bank deposits of 18,000,000 
people, the houses of 3,838,000 home owners, the lands 
of 9,830,000 farm owners. The Liberty bonds held by 
20,000,000 people, they would repudiate. To these seiz- 
ures 100,000,000 honest, God-fearing people are asked 
to submit for the benefit of a small group of Lenins 
and Trotzkys. 

One of the most potent and far-reaching influences 
used by the Communists and other dangerous radicals 
in stirring up discontent, race prejudice and class 
hatred in the United States is the large number of 
radical newspapers and other publications which are 
given wide circulation. The overthrow of the Govern- 
ment is frankly urged in many of these publications. 
The editors of these newspapers and the authors of 
these books have a subtle method of placing their 
propaganda before the readers; but the reader under- 
stands what is meant. 

These publications more than any other 





Communist Party. Recently there has — | FOR one thing are responsible for the spread 
come to light evidence that the two Com- | EeEDO M- _ of extreme doctrines in this country. All 
munist parties were about to join hands <* >} efforts are made to get them into the 
in a desperate movement for the over- | 1 _ hands of men who will be swayed by their 
throw of the Government. } , teachings. The subscriber to a radical pa- 

It requires only the reading of the Com- ot ae ASS per uses it not only for his own informa- 











munist Party manifesto, which is pat- 
terned after the manifesto of the First 
Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, held at Moscow in March, 1919, 
and the constitution of that party, to con- 
vince any loyal American that its exist- 
ence is inimical to our institutions and 
cur Government and that it should be stamped out. I 
wish these two documents might be read by every 
American citizen. There are thousands of sympathizers 
with the Communists and other radicals who do not 
know the doctrines for which they stand. This very 
sympathy is a stumbling block in the way of the De- 
partment of Justice in its present efforts. All misun- 
derstanding as to the aims of the Communist Party 
should be cleared away. 

Its manifesto clearly states: — 

“Communism does not propose to 
‘capture’ the bourgeois parliamentary 
state, but to conquer and destroy it. | 
As long as the bourgeois state pre- ia | 
vails, the capitalist class can baffle 
the will of the people.” 

Again: 

“The proletarian revolution comes 
at the moment of crisis in capitalism, 
of a collapse of the old order. Under 
the impulse of the crisis, the prole- 
tariat acts for the conquest of power, 
by means of mass action. Mass action 
concentrates and mobilizes the forces 
of the proletariat, organized and un- 
organized; it acts equally against the 
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A “war savings stamp” oppo- 
site in intent to those we 
usually think of by that name. 
It was issued in this country 
to aid the revolution against 
the United States Government 
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tion, but also to educate his fellow work- 
ers and inoculate them with the doctrines 
of anarchism, communism and radical so- 
cialism, thus enlisting their service for 
the revolution. 

In New York City alone there are some 
twenty-five papers published in German, 
Hungarian, Russian, Yiddish, English and other lan- 
guages that officially represent themselves as the or- 
gans of the Communist Party. Some of the state- 
ments in foreign languages of these newspapers, all of 
which are read in the Department of Justice, would be 
astounding to loyal American readers. 

For instance, from an editorial in the Elore Kepes 
Folyoirat of March 16, 1919: 

. On the New Ides of [Continued on page 151 
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A Message from the 


Government of Italy 


to the American People 




















OBODY who is familiar with Italy’s economic 

position can fail to appreciate the exceptional 

nature of the financial strain which the war 

has placed upon her. The main features of 
Italian economic structure are such that the conse- 
quences of the war were bound to weigh more heavily 
on her than on any other country. All agricultural ex- 
ports—a most important item in her foreign trade— 
had to be suppressed, as the food could not be spared 
from home. Her greater dependence upon the markets 
of Central Europe, the shortage of tonnage and ship- 
ping facilities, the deficiency of raw materials of every 
kind, the grave submarine menace to which the Medi- 
terranean was exposed, these not only severely curtailed, 
but almost killed, her industrial export trade; while 
the tourist trade and emigration, which played in her 
trade budget a more important role than in that of any 
other country, were completely destroyed. 

Italy suffered from all the economic disadvantages of 
the war, but she enjoyed none of the advantages which 
it brought. England, for instance, had to become a 
manufacturing emporium for the Allies, which implied 
an immediate economic benefit to her people. France 
had the tremendous advantage of the presence of the 
Allied armies on her soil, which meant a steady influx 
of fresh blood into her economic organism. Nothing of 
this kind occurred in Italy. 

But it must be remembered that the greater the com- 
pression, as compared with other countries, of our ex- 
port trade, the greater will necessarily be the margin 
of our recovery. The fewer the war industries Italy 
was put in a position to create during the war, the less 
complicated will be the difficulties of transformation. 
The higher the proportional cost of freight on our im- 
ports, the more noticeable will be the benefit which, in 
time, we shall derive from the lowering of the cost of 
transportation. The greater the disadvantage of the 
displacement of supplying or importing markets during 
the war, the more conspicuous, in due course, will be 
the benefit of the return to normal conditions. In other 
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Heavy Taxes, 


Increased Exports, 


and No Strikes 


The Program of Italian Reconstruction 
By Professor B. D. Attolico 


Minister Plenipotentiary and Italian Commissioner General in 
the United States for Financial and Economic Affairs 


words, Italy eventually will benefit from the severity of 
her past sacrifices. Then, again, Italy’s future is as- 
sured, more perhaps than by any other factor, by the 
proportionately: larger amount of labor which she has 
available, while the value of labor, as a factor in the 
general economy of nations, is certainly higher than it 
ever was before. 

It is not possible to show in a few words how re- 
markably well Italy has done, and is doing, in the 
way of her economic recovery. For the moment, I wish 
to call attention to two conspicuous features of our sit- 
uation: the steady increase of our export trade and the 
courage of our fiscal policy. 

During the last few months not a single strike of 
any importance has taken place in Italy. The great 
mass of the country has been and is hard at work. In 
many instances, in several Italian industries, the work- 
ers, at their own request, are working more than eight 
hours daily, and production is at full speed. Increased 
exportation is of course resulting from increased pro- 
duction. This increase is relatively greater than in any 
cther European country. From the monthly statistical 
bulletin of the Supreme Economic Council the follow- 
ing figures are taken showing in thousands of pounds 
sterling the exportation from the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy: 


United Kingdom. France. Italy. 
1913 Monthly average ...... 43,770 22,934 8,372 
1914 Monthly average ...... 35,893 16,229 7,368 
eT eee 43,219 11,764 8,180 
BE IE osccciceceenes 47,343 12,028 9,026 
I91S FORFWATY .. 2... ccccee 46,915 11,609 10,433 
EEL, dice west dic wonaled 53,109 16,364 12,234 
I aia welinss od off Cou 58,482 14,103 12,152 
1919 OO Liste a song Sisk Reel engin 64,345 17,101 11,746 
tas o5 5 bp wae monte 64,562 19,133 16,250 
_ - SSS 65,315 24,735 15,067 
Ee ee ae 74,773 boas 18,132 
1919 September ............ 66,500 27,760 22,540 
I OOO - 25,520 


The foregoing data are all the more striking if re- 
duced to relative figures. Taking 100 as representing the 
average monthly exportation of the United Kingdom, 
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France and Italy, in the two years preceding war, we 
obtain the following: 


United Kingdom. France. Italy. 
1913 Monthly average .......: 100 100 100 
1914 Monthly average ........ 81.98 70.96 88 
Se I o.v0 vac sceswens 98.76 51.29 97.60 
CO Ea a oe ee 108 52.44 107.80 
oy. ae 107.18 50.61 124.73 
Cf ree 122.24 71.35 146.12 
oe ee ee ee 130.03 61.49 145.15 
i 05a aug tng wot, de nalalot 147.00 74.43 140.30 
TS ig ete gasrain eos oot 147.51 83.42 194.09 
SE Neb wh eSivacee i avcices 149.22 107.83 180.20 
 & OO ae re CC — rs 216.69 
Ce ge ae 152.09 121.05 269.23 
Ee ree , 304.83 


Only vague information has reached this country re- 
garding the new financial measures adopted in Italy. 
Very few people realize that these represent a complete 
and most drastic reorganization of the old system of 
taxation. The existing system of taxation on land, 
buildings, and private income, has been replaced by a 
single tax “on normal revenue” on a flat maximum 
basis of 18 per cent, supplemented by a complementary 
tax of the same character, on a seagoennive basis, rang- 
ing from 1 to 25 per cent. 

Extra war profits in Italy have all along been 
subject to a special war tax, rated progressively, 
from 24 to 66 per cent. This tax, being graduated ac- 
cording to the scale of income, represents an average 
levy of about 50 per cent on the total extra profit. 

A further levy has now been added by a tax which 
hits increase of capital derived from the war, the ag- 
gregate of all extra profits drawn during the war—after 
deducting therefrom the amount paid in tax and war- 
tax. This new tribute is rated progressively, and is 
imposed on all such balance of war profit, on-a gradu- 
ated increasing scale, at a rate varying from 10 to 60 
per cent, representing an average levy of about 45 per 
cent on the taxable amount. Considered in relation to 
the total war profit, this tax is to be reckoned as equiva- 
lent to 22% per cent. 
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It therefore follows that about 7242 per cent of as- 
certained war profits (i. e., 50 per cent tax and war tax 
on profits, and 2214 per cent tax on increased capital) 
is forfeited to the Italian Treasury. It will be seen from 
this that Italy cannot be considered second to any na- 
tion in her dealings with war profits. 

For some time past there has been an intention on 
the part of the Italian Government to issue a compul- 
sory loan, at a nominal interest of say 1 per cent. This 
idea, however, was discarded in favor of a tax on capi- 
tal, which has been put into force, beginning from the 
first of January, 1920, payable within a period of 30 
years, and ranging from 5 per cent to 25 per cent. 

The tax in question is not imposed on foreign capital, 
which includes the remittances of Italian emigrants 
deposited with Italian Credit Institutes or Italian Post 
Office Savings Banks. 

Capitals up to 20,000 lire are exempted. 

The various taxes on commercial transactions have 
been increased, and a tax of 10 per cent has been im- 
posed on all luxury commodities, such as silk fabrics, 
silk stockings, gloves. At the same time all railroad 
fares have been increased from 18 to 48 per cent. 

The additional revenue which is expected from the 
new taxation is reckoned at two billion lire per year, 
which will shortly enable the Italian Budget to balance. 

In addition to the above, a free Loan has been issued, 
with a rate of interest of 5.71 per cent, Italian Treasury 
bonds being also accepted in payment. Ten billion lire 
have already been subscribed within the first week of 
January. A substantial portion of the proceeds of this 
new loan will be used for the absorption of paper cur- 
rency, placing Italian circulation (already less inflated 
than in other European countries) on « sounder basis. 

Altogether the financial measures which have been 
passed by the Italian Government are perhaps the bold- 
est, the most far-reaching, and the most democratic in 
character yet enacted. The good-will and the discipline - 
of the Italian taxpayer will do the rest. 
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The capital of 
Italy — in the 
foreground the 


Coliseum, with 
the memorial to 
Victor Emmanuel 
II beyond. On 
the left the Pala- 
tine Gardens, and 
across the Tiber 
the dome of St. 
Peter’s. This pho- 
tograph of the 
city of Rome was 
taken from an 
Italian dirigible 
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How New Metals Are Made 


Thank the Chemist Every Time You Turn on 
the Lights or Listen to a Phonograph or Carve 
the Sunday Roast or Go Motoring in Your Ford 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


HE primitive met- 





allurgist could 

only make use of 

such metals as he 
found free in nature, that 
is, such as had not been 
attacked and corroded by 
the ubiquitous oxygen. 
These were primarily 
gold and copper, tho pos- 
sibly some original genius 
may have happened upon 
a bit of meteoric iron and 
pounded it out into a 
sword. But when man 
found that the red ocher 
he had hitherto used only 
as a cosmetic could be 
made to yield iron by 
melting it with charcoal 
he opened a new era in 
civilization, tho doubtless 
the ocher artists of that 
day denounced him as a 
utilitarian and deplored 
the decadence of the 
times. 

The value of iron lies 
in its versatility. It is a 
dozen metals in one. It 
can be made hard or soft, 
brittle or malleable, tough 
or weak, resistant or flex- 
ible, elastic or pliant, 
magnetic or non-mag- 
netic, more or less con- 








sess great practical value. 
Vanadium, for instance, 
used to be put into a fine 
print paragraph in the 
back of the chemistry 
book, where the class did 
not get to it until the 
term closed. Yet if it had 
not been for vanadium 
steel we should have no 
Ford cars. Tungsten, too, 
was relegated to the rear, 
and if the student remem- 
bered it at all it was be- 
cause it bothered him to 
understand why its sym- 
bol should be W instead 
of T. But the student of 
today studies his lesson 
in the light of a tungsten 
wire and relieves his 
mind by listening to a 
phonograph record played 
with a “tungs-tone” sty- 
lus. When I was assistant 
in chemistry an “analy- 
sis” of steel consisted 
merely in the determina- 
tion of its percentage of 
carbon, and I used to 
take Saturday for it so 1 
could have time enough 
to complete the combus- 
tion.‘ Now the chemists of 
a steel works laboratory 
may have to determine 











ductive to electricity by 
slight changes of compo- 
sition or mere differences 


From “‘ America’s Munitions’ 

THE NEW STEELS THAT WON THE GREAT WAR 
A 41-foot tube for a 12-inch gun that has just been drawn from 
the furnace, where it was tempered at white heat, and is now 


also the tungsten, chro- 
mium, vanadium, titani- 
um, nickel, cobalt, phos- 


of treatment. No wonder 
that the medieval mind 
ascribed these mysterious transformations to witch- 
craft. But the modern micrometallurgist, by etch- 
ing the surface of steel and photographing it, shows 
it up as composite as a block of granite. He is 
then able to pick out its component minerals, ferrite, 
austenite, martensite, pearlite, graphite, cementite, and 
to show how their abundance, shape and arrangement 
contribute to the strength or weakness of the specimen. 
The last of these constituents, cementite, is a definite 
chemical compound, an iron carbide, Fe.C, containing 
6.6 per cent of carbon, so hard as to scratch glass, very 
brittle, and imparting these properties to hardened steel 
and cast iron. 

With this knowledge at his disposal the iron-maker 
can work with his eyes open and so regulate his melt as 
to cause these various constituents to crystallize out as 
he wants them to. Besides, he is no longer confined to 
the alloys of iron and carbon. He has ransacked the 
chemical dictionary to find new elements to add to his 
alloys, and some of these rarities have proved to pos- 
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ready for quenching in the plant of the Midvale Steel Company 


phorus,. molybdenum, 
manganese, silicon and 
sulfur, any or all of them, and be spry about it, because 
if they do not get the report out within fifteen min- 
utes while the steel is melting in the electrical fur- 
nace the whole batch of 75 tons may go wrong. I’m glad 
I quit the laboratory before they got to speeding up 
chemists so. 

The quality of the steel depends upon the presence 
and the relative proportions of these ingredients, and a 
variation of a tenth of 1 per cent in certain of them 
will make a different metal out of it. For instance, the 
steel becomes stronger and tougher as the proportion 
of nickel is increased up to about 15 per cent. Raising 
the percentage to 25 we get an alloy that does not rust 
or corrode and is non-magnetic, altho both its component 
metals, iron and nickel, are by themselves attracted by 
the magnetic. With 36 per cent nickel and 5 per cent 
manganese we get the alloy known as “invar,” because 
it expands and contracts very little with changes of 
temperature. A bar of the best form of invar will ex- 
pand less than one-millionth part of its length for a 
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rise of one degree Centi- 
grade at ordinary atmos- 
pheric temperature. For 
this reason it is used in 
watches and measuring in- 
struments. The alloy of 
iron with 46 per cent nickel 
is called “platinite”’ be- 
cause its rate of expansion 
and contraction is the same 
as platinum and glass, and 
so it can be used to replace 
the platinum wire passing 
through the glass of an 
electric light bulb. 

A manganese steel of 11 
to 14 per cent is too hard 
to be machined. It has to 
be cast or ground into 
shape and is used for bur- 


glar-proof safes and armor plate. 
is also hard and tough and finds use in files, ball 
bearings and projectiles. Titanium, which the iron- 
maker used to regard as his implacable enemy, has 
been drafted into service as an oxidizer, increasing the 


strength and elasticity of 
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Microscopic photograph of a piece of metal that has been 
stressed showing how fractures develop as a plate cracks 


Chrome § steel 


the steel. It is reported S*4 


from France that the ad- 
dition of three-tenths of 
1 per cent of zirconium to 


nickel steel has made it | 


more resistant to the Ger- 
man perforating bullets 
than any steel hitherto 
known. 

With the introduction 


of harder steels came the - 
need of tougher tools to - 


work them. Now the vir- 
tue of a good tool steel is 
the same as of a good 
man. I’ must be able to 


get hot without losing its +-. 


temper. Steel of the old- .* 


fashioned sort, as every- 
body knows, gets its tem- 
per by being heated to 
redness and suddenly 
cooled by quenching or 
plunging it into water or 


oil. But when the point | 4 


gets heated up again, as 
it does by friction in a 
lathe, it softens and loses 
its cutting edge. So the 
necessity of keeping the 
tool cool limited the speed 
of the machine. 

But about 1868 a Shef- 
field metallurgist, Robert 
F. Mushet, found that a 
piece of steel he was 
working with did not re- 
quire quenching to harden 
it. He had it analyzed to 
discover the meaning of 
this peculiarity and 
learned that it contained 
tungsten, a rare metal 
unrecognized in the met- 
allurgy of that day. Fur- 
ther investigation showed 








Section of 11 gauge galvanized fence post stock that easily met 
all the required conditions. Structure shows it to be a clean 
steel uniform in composition. Magnified 100 diameters 
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Section of 11 gauge galvanized fence post stock which broke in 
forming. Structure shows segregation and non-metallic inclu- 
sions. Magnified 100 diameters. These microphotographs on 
this page are from the Titanium Alloys Manufacturing Company 
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that steel to which tung- 
sten and manganese or 
chromium had been added 
was tougher and retained 
its temper at high temper- 
ature better than ordinary 
carbon steel. Tools made 
from it could be worked up 
to a white heat without 
losing their cutting power. 
The new tools of this type 
invented by “Efficiency” 
Taylor at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works in the nineties 
have revolutionized shop 
practise the world over. A 
tool of the old sort could 
not cut at a rate faster 
than thirty feet a minute 
without overheating, but 


the new tungsten tools will plow thru steel ten times as 
fast and can cut away a ton of the material in an hour. 
By means of these high-speed tools the United States 
was able to turn out five times the munitions that it 
could otherwise have done in the same time. On the other 


hand, if Germany alone 
had possessed the secret 
of the modern steels no 
power could have witb- 
stood her. A slight supe 
riority in metallurgy has 
been the deciding factor 
in many a battle. Those 
of my readers who have 
had the advantage of 
Sunday school training 
will recall the case de- 
scribed in I Samue) 
13:19-22. 

By means of these new 
metals armor plate has 
been made invulnerable— 
except to projectiles 
pointed with similar ma- 
terial. Flying has been 
made possible thru en- 
gines weighing no more 
than two pounds per 
horse power. The cylin- 
ders of combustion en- 
gines and the casing of 
cannon have been made 
to withstand the un- 
precedented pressure and 
corrosive action of the 
fiery gases evolved with- 
in. Castings are made so 
hard that they cannot be 
cut—save with tools of 
the same sort. In the 
high-speed tools now used 
20 to 30 per cent of the 
iron is displaced by other 
ingredients; for example, 
tungsten from 14 to 25 
per cent, chromium from 
2 to 7 per cent, vanadium 


- from % to 1% per cent, 


carbon from .6 to 8 per 
cent, with perhaps cobalt 
up to 4 per cent. Molybde- 
[Continued on page 156 
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The Folly 


at Albany 


It Is Time for American “Statesmen” to Begin to Be Grown Up 


By Franklin H. Giddings 
Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, in Columbia University 





OLITICAL 
P cleavage 
on the fun- 


damental ques- 
tion of represen- 
tative govern- 
ment in a dem- 
ocracy went 
down to bed rock 
when the As- 
sembly at Al- 
bany suspended 
five regularly 
elected Socialist 
candidates from 
membership in 








of the earlier 
history of civil 
liberty in Eng- 
land, The “short 
way with dis- 
senters” works 
within limits 
and for a time, 
but it is a dan- 
gerous expedi- 
ent. It blinds 
those who use 
it and insidious- 
ly impairs their 
judgment; and 
its reactions of 








that body, pend- 
ing investigation 
of their loyalty 
and fidelity to 
the Federal Constitution and the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York. 

The incident was bound to happen, 
in this state or elsewhere. War 
necessitates ruthless curtailments of 
individual and political liberties jeal- 
ously asserted and maintained in 
peace. Curtailment inevitably pro- 
vokes resentments, and irritated men 
and women, radical by nature and 
often unbalanced, say and do things 
that border on criminality, or, in fre- 
quent instances, are defiantly criminal. 
And this abnormal war psychology 
does not immediately subside when 
peace is reéstablished. It continues 
to make mischief. It never does or 
can subside until citizens of well bal- 
anced minds and practical wisdom take the initiative, 
and, as rapidly as possible, restore the ante-bellum con- 
ditions. 

Viewed in the light of history and of sound political 
philosophy, the action at Albany was glaringly unwise; 
and that it was indefensible from the standpoint of 
American constitutional principles we are warned by 


Keystone View 


Mr. Charles F. Hughes, a former justice of the Supreme- 


Court of the United States, a recent candidate for the 
presidency, and a former Governor of the state of New 
York. In his temperate and carefully reasoned letter to 
the Speaker of the Assembly, Mr. Hughes performed a 
public service that was courageous, timely and of last- 
ing value. That many of the strongest leaders of both 
political parties have taken the same stand is reas- 
suring. 

No other one thing came so near to undoing the work 
of the American Revolution and wrecking patriotic 
hopes of national unity and stability as the alien and 
sedition laws. Abraham Lincoln came perilously near 
defeat in his second presidential campaign because of 
the too free use of the executive power to suspend the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus as a device for 
keeping Copperheads locked up in jail during the period 
of the Civil War. These incidents were but repetitions 
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Four of the five Socialist Assemblymen barred from the Assembly. (From left to 
right) Charles Solomon, Louis Waldman, Samuel Orr and August Claessans 





Keystone View 


resentment are 
cumulative. 

Every defense 
that has been 
made of the Assembly’s action at Al- 
bany and of similar procedures in 
general breaks down. It is true that 
our American legislative bodies are 
tribunals of final jurisdiction upon all 
questions of qualification of members; 
but, as Mr. Hughes reminds us, this 
high prerogative should be exercized 
in accordance with the spirit of our 
institutions. In these institutions two 
principles are fundamental and im- 
perative. 

Our legislatures are representative 
bodies, The constituencies represent- 
ed are local electorates. Their will and 
wish is, and must be accepted as, 


Socialist Assemblyman, Samuel Dewitt final, if we are to remain a demo- 


cratic people. The instant we admit 
that any central governing body may say who shall and 
who shall not represent local electorates, we have gone 
completely over to the despotism of a Robespierre, of a 
Lenin and a Trotzky; for it was by precisely that 
method that the Terror governed in revolutionary 
France, and it is by that method that the central coun- 
cil governs Russia today. Very rarely indeed, if ever, 
should a legislative body, in the.exercize of its -prerog- 
ative, go further than to decide whether a presumptive 
member has, in fact, been duly elected and is, in fact, a 
qualified and loyal citizen. 

If charges of disloyalty and unfaithfulness to the 
Constitution are made, a second fundamental principle 
of our institutions must be respected. An American 
citizen is presumed to be innocent of charges preferred 
against him until the charges are proven. Members of 
legislative bodies and all other offices of government 
must make oath that they will support the Constitution 
and the laws. The willingness of the Socialist members 
at Albany to take the oath was presumption of loyalty. 
On their taking that oath they should have been seated. 
If reasonable probability remained of disloyal activities 
and of perjury in taking the oath, proceedings should 
have been instituted, as Mr. Hughes remarks, against 
them individually, and a finding [Continued on page 159 
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~The End of the Great War 


ceau announced to the representatives of the 

Allied and Associated Nations and Germany, as- 
sembled in the Clock Room of the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, on the Quai d’Orsay at Paris, that 

The protocol between the allied and associated powers 
and Germany has been signed. The ratifications of the 
Treaty with Germany have been deposited. From this mo- 
ment the Treaty enters into effect. It will be enforced in all 
its terms. 

This restores to Germany the peace she broke on 
August 2, 1914, by her simultaneous attack upon Rus- 
sia and France. 

Of Germany’s foes the following have now concluded 
peace with her: Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Siam and Uruguay. 

The following nations are still formally at war with 
Germany: United States, Russia, China, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Greece, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Portugal, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

Premier Clemenceau telegraphed the following neu- 
tral powers that the treaty had been signed and that, in 
conformity with the Covenant, they were invited to be- 
come members of the League of Nations: Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Spain, Norway, Paraguay, 
Holland, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela. 

Altho the treaty, supplementary protocol and arrange- 
ment regarding the occupation of the Rhine provinces 
which were signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, in- 
cluded the name of the United States, no American rep- 
resentative was present at the ceremony of ratification. 
The American Ambassador to France, Hugh C. Wallace, 


‘ T 4:16 p. m. January 10, 1920, Premier Clemen- 


was invited by Premier Clemenceau to attend as a spec- 
tator, and the British, Italian and Japanese delegates 
solicited him to accept, but he was unable to secure per- 
mission from Washington to do so. 

The delegates first met in the private office of the 
French Foreign Ministry, where Baron von Lersner 
and Herr von Simson signed the protocol of November 
2 promising reparation for the German warships sunk 
at Scapa Flow. Premier Clemenceau thereupon shook 
hands with the Germans for the first time. 

Then the delegates filed into the famous Clock Room, 
where the plenary sessions of the Peace Conference had 
been held. M. Clemenceau, as president of the -Confer- 
ence, took his seat at the center of the horse-shoe table. 
Next to him were seated the plenipotentiaries of the 
powers which had ratified the treaty, then those whose 
governments had not ratified. The German mission sat 
at the same table. 

On a small table in front of the horse-shoe was placed 
the procés-verbal or minutes attesting that the instru- 
ments of ratification or notice of their dispatch had 
been deposited with the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which action, according to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, constitutes the conclusion of peace. Space was 
left on the document for the signatures of powers like 
the United States, which have not yet ratified. 

Baron von Lersner and Herr von Simson were the 
first to sign, next Premier Lloyd George, then followed 
Premier Clemenceau, Premier Nitti of Italy, Baron Mat- 
sui of Japan, Paul Hymans of Belgium, and the dele- 
gates of the other countries named above, in alphabet- 
ical order. Premier Clemenceau, as he passed the seats 
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of the German delegates after signing the document, 
informed them that the repatriation of the German 
prisoners in France would begin immediately and that 
the first trainload was about to start for the frontier. 

After the exchange of ratifications Premier Clemen- 
ceau, in accordance with agreement, handed to Baron 
von Lersner a note stating that if on examination it is 
found that the Allied experts have overestimated the 
tonnage of floating docks available in German harbors, 
as the Germans claim, the amount demanded may be 
reduced by not more than 125,000 tons. The original 
demand in the Allied note of November 2 was for 400,- 
000 tons of floating docks, cranes, tugs and dredgers to 
compensate for the loss of the German fleet interned at 
Scapa Flow and sunk by the German officers on the day 
the Treaty of Versailles was signed. The German com- 
missioners contended that they did not have such a 
tonnage and that to surrender all their harbor appli- 
ances would ruin German commerce and prevent the 
regeneration of the country. 

In an interview after the ratification ceremony Baron 
ven Lersner said: 

Execution of the Treaty of Versailles imposes upon Ger- 
many the heaviest sacrifices ever borne by a nation in mod- 
ern times. We lost in the west and in the east territories 
that belonged to Prussia for many centuries. We have as- 
sumed enormous economic obligations. Nevertheless I am 
glad that peace is at last reéstablished because it will give 
back to Germany her beloved sons still prisoners abroad. 

My great regret is that the United States is the only 
country with which Germany is still in a state of war. I 
hope, however, that this situation soon will be changed. 

We have already, even without being obliged by the terms 
of the treaty, delivered a considerable quantity of products, 
including 2,500,000 tons of coal, to France, and I can say 
that’ Germany will go to the utmost limit of possibility in 
fulfilling all the obligations she has incurred. It will mean 
hard times for Germany, but with the recovery of our 
ardor for labor and production we hope to meet every 
emergency. 

Baron von Lersner stated further that he feared the 
effect on Germany and the peace of Europe generally if 
the Allies should insist upon carrying out literally the 
provision for the extradition of the large number of 
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The Peace Calendar 


November 11, 1918—Armistice ‘granted to Germany. 

June 28, 1919—Treaty signed at Versailles. 

January 10, 1920—Exchange of ratifications brings Treaty 
into effect. 

January 16, 1920—Council of League of Nations opens. 

January 20, 1920—Germans evacuate northern Schleswig. 

January 25, 1920—Frontier Delimitation Commissions begin 
Work. Germans evacuate Upper Silesia, Allenstein and 
Marienwerder regions. 

February 10, 1920—Plebiscite in first Schleswig zone. Ger- 
mans must surrender shipping. 

March 10, 1920—Germany must demolish Rhine fortresses, 
surrender war material in excess of prescribed amount, 
reduce naval Ly aerial establishment, pay shipping in- 
demnity in 

March 17, 1920 Plebiscite in second Schleswig zone. 

March 31, 1920—German army reduced to 100,000 men. 

July 10, '1920—Period for Malmedy and Eupen plebiscite 


closes. 

July 25, 1920—Earliest date for Upper Silesia plebiscite. 
May 21, 1921—Amount of reparations due by Germany to be 
announced; first installment of 20,000,000,000 marks due. 
— 3 1923—Termination of clauses on aerial naviga- 


tion 

January 10, 1925—Allies evacuate Cologne district. Termina- 
tion of minimum period of “most favored nation” treat- 
ment of Allies’ trade by Germany. 

January 10, 1930—Allies evacuate Coblentz district. 

January 10, 1935—Allies complete evacuation of Germany. 
Plebiscite i in Saar Valley region. 

| h 1951—Reparations —_— supposed to be com- 
plete ~ 
































International 


German woh tearing down the great German fortress of 
Kuestrin in Prussia in accordance with the terms of peace 





German officers accused of crimes committed in the 
war. ' 

Your conviction must be the same as mine that the de- 
sire of the Entente is by no means to satisfy revenge, but 
to punish the guilty with equity and justice. 

The Entente proposal for obtaining this object, however, 
far exceeds the demands made by Austria upon Serbia for 
the punishment of the assassins of the Archduke, demands 
which were rejected by Serbia with the approval of the 
Entente. I cannot believe that our former adversaries have 
any interest in compromizing the reéstablishment of nor- 
mal life in Germany by insisting in this question of extra- 
dition upon availing themselves unsparingly of rights the 
real end of which might be attained otherwise. 

As an alternative for the trial of the accused in a 
foreign court composed of their enemies, Baron von 
Lersner proposed that they be arraigned before the 
Supreme Court of Germany, with representatives of 
the Entente as public prosecutors, with the fullest 
rights of control. This proposition was rejected by the 
Peace Conference, but the German Government still 
has hopes of some such arrangement. 


Disorders in Germany 


Ts long delay in the ratification of the treaty, the 
strong opposition to it in the American Senate, 
and the manifestations of disagreement among 
the Allies have hitherto kept alive among the Germans 
some faint hope that the terms of peace might be alle- 
viated. But now that the treaty is definitely in force 
they are confronted by a.crisis due to the appalling 
prospect of meeting their unparalleled obligations with 
a country reduced in resources, destituted by war and 
discouraged by defeat. 

It was rumored on the day the treaty was finally 
signed that the German Government had been over- 
thrown by an insurrection. This report proved to be 
untrue, or at least premature, but there have been seri- 
ous riots in many German cities and it is evident that 
the Communists or Spartacists are trying to take ad- 
vantage of the popular disaffection and depression to 
replace the republic by a dictatorship of the proletariat 
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as in Russia, by which Germany may escape all the pen- 
alties of the treaty. On the other hand, the monarchists 
are disposed to view such disorders with secret favor, 
hoping that if the present Socialist administration 
proves ineffective there will be a chance for the restora- 
tion of the old régime. 

The Government is trying to compromize by intro- 
ducing such a system of industrial management as shall 
satisfy the demand of the workers for shop control and 
yet increase production. The bill introduced into the 
Reichstag provides for councils of workmen in every 
factory or business employing twenty or more persons. 
These councils are to advise and assist the employer in 
running the establishment satisfactorily and efficiently. 
But this does not satisfy the Communists, who demand 
that the factory councils, or soviets as the Russians call 
them, should have unrestricted powers and complete 
control of the industry. Die Freiheit, a radical Socialist 
organ, called for popular demonstrations against the 
Government bill before the Reichstag building on the 
occasion of its second reading, January 13. In response 
to this appeal 100,000 men and women paraded the 
streets during the day, and toward evening a mob of 
about half that number collected in front of the Reichs- 
tag building and attempted to force an entrance. The 
police on the steps were driven in, but the troops fired 
from the windows with rifles and machine guns and so 
dispersed the demonstration. Forty-two of the mob 
were killed and more than a hundred wounded. All Ger- 
many has been put under martial law. Die Freiheit has 
been suppressed. All street parades and meetings are 
prohibited. Gustav Noske, Minister of Defense, has 
taken command of Berlin and his troops control the 
city and suburbs. 

In Obernhausen, Hamborn and other towns of Rhen- 
ish Prussia mobs stormed the town halls, destroyed the 
archives, and looted the shops. Transportation and in- 
dustry thruout Germany are disturbed partly by lack 
of coal and partly by strikes and walkouts. Cities are 
left without light or power and even food trains are 
stalled on the tracks. All the clerical staff of Govern- 
ment departments, numbering some 25,000 state em- 
ployees, marched silently thru Unter den Linden in sup- 
port of their demand for increase of pay. The cost of 
living rises continually and new taxes are being im- 
posed. Those who have money, especially the war profit- 
eers, fearing confiscation of their fortunes, are spend- 
ing recklessly and plunge into all forms of dissipation, 
gambling and riotous living. 

Drastic measures of economy and efficiency are pro- 
posed in order that Germany may support the heavy 
burdens laid upon her. These include the extension of 
the working day, sumptuary laws to curtail extrava- 
gance, compulsory labor of every able-bodied individual, 
national control of industry, curtailment of unnecessary 
traveling and commerce, etc. Dr. Walther Rathenau, one 
of the foremost German economists, maintains that the 
following measures are necessary to ward off ruin: 

First, nothing must be exported except what is abso- 
lutely necessary for manufacture. Secondly, nothing must 
be imported that is not absolutely necessary. Thirdly, no 
luxuries should be manufactured for the home market; 
only necessities. Fourthly, the system of transportation 
must be thoroly reorganized; repair shops should, if no 
other way is possible, be turned over to workingmen’s 
coéperating organizations, which must see to a reasonable 
amount of labor being done. Fifthly, coal production must 
be increased no matter at what sacrifice. Mines should 
multiply the number of pits and provide housing for their 
workmen. Sixthly, all available waterpower must be har- 
nessed immediately. Seventh, all coal devouring establish- 


ments not absolutely necessary should be immediately 
closed. 
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Clemenceau’s Defeat 


LEMENCEAU, “The Tiger,” once a teacher in a 
C Connecticut girls’ school, next a radical journalist 

who upset more cabinets than any other man ever 
did, later premier exercizing almost autocratic powers 
during the greatest war in history and at last securing 
a triumphant place that makes France one of the five 
dominant powers of the world and gives her an increase 
of territory more than double the original size of the 
country—Clemenceau who has for more than fifty years 
been a leader in public life, has ncw at the age of 79 
narrowly missed the goal of his ambition, the presi- 
dency of the French Republic. On January 16 the Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies met at Versailles in joint 
session to select a successor to President Raymond 
Poincaré, who has reached the end of his seven-year 
term and has been almost unanimously elected senator 
from the Department of the Meuse. 

For weeks previous to the election Clemenceau’s name 
was the only one prominently mentioned, but when the 
newly elected representatives of the people came to 
caucus Paul Deschanel had 408 votes to Clemenceau’s 
389 and the Tiger retired from the race. Deschanel is 
an enemy of Ckmenceau’s. Twenty-six years ago 
Clemenceau wrote an article for his journal, La Justice, 
criticizing Deschanel so harshly that he challenged 
Clemenceau to a duel in which Deschanel was severely 
wounded over the eye. 

Owing to the suspension of elections during the war 
there were 240 seats out of 300 to be filled in the sena- 
torial election of Sunday, January 11. One-third of the 














The most powerful man in France—for fifty years a leader in 
public affairs—Premier Clemenceau now passes from the politi- 
cal field. But as he himself said, when he was proposed for 
president: “With a good pen and ink, and the paper on 
which to write down fine and strong ideas of justice and 
truth, one is, in a democracy like ours, king of the world” 
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Senate should have been elected in 1915, and another 
third in 1918 and there had been 24 deaths among the 
Senators. Besides this the restored provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine had now the right to return 14 new Sen- 
ators. French Senators are not elected directly by pop- 
ular vote but by an electoral college for each depart- 
ment, composed of the Deputies and Councillors of the 
department and of delegates chosen by the municipal 
council of each commune. 

The election of senators on January 11, like the elec- 
tion for deputies on November 16, showed a decided 
drift toward the Right. The Conservatives, Clericals 
and Royalists gained in the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Socialists of the extreme Left, the so-called “Bol- 
sheviki,” had their representation cut down from 105 
to 54. In the senatorial election the first returns show 
the following figures: Conservatives, 11; Liberal Re- 
publicans, 8; Progressives, 11; Republican Left, 42; 
Radical Socialists, 66, and Republican Socialist, 1. 

This indicates that both houses of the new parlia- 
ment will continue under the control of the bloc or solid 
majority of radical republicans and moderate socialists 
who have for the last five years supported the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war and the making of 
peace. The question is who shall take the place ot 
Clemenceau as premier. Clemenceau’s own choice is 
said to be André Tardieu. He was a member of the 
French Peace Commission and, altho comparatively 
young, has an exceptionally thoro knowledge of foreign 
affairs, including personal familiarity with the United 
States. If, however, the late premier should not retain 
the power to nominate his successor the post may go 
to his rival, Aristide Briand. He first came into politics 
as Socialist and joined with the late Jean Jaurés in 
founding the Socialist paper, Humanité. But he left the 
party to enter the cabinet in 1906 and carried thru with 
considerable skill the delicate and difficult task of sepa- 
rating church and state. He succeeded Clemenceau as 
premier in 1909 and distinguished himself by crushing 
a general strike on the state railroads by calling the 
men to the colors and then setting them at their old 
work under military command. Briand again became 
premier in 1916 but was not able long to hold the office. 
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Central News nf 

British troops answering an emergency call in Dublin—an inci- 
dent of the Sinn Fein riots which culminated recently in an at- 
tempt to assassinate Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
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Press [Uustrating 


The new President of Switzerland—Dr. Giuseppe Motta. Switzer- 
land does away with all the fuss and fury of presidential cam- 
paigns by the simple process of elevating each member of the 
national council in turn'to the office of President. And no Presi- 
dent can administer the office with an eye to reélection 


One of the questions which will be brought before the 
new parliament is the proposal to renew relations be- 
tween France and the Vatican and for such negotia- 
tions Briand would be more acceptable than such vio- 
lent anti-clericals as Viviani. 


Troubled Mexico 


LTHO the relations between the United States 
A and Mexico are not, perhaps, as strained as they 

were a month ago, the Department of State is 
pressing the Mexican authorities to do justice with re- 
gard to a number of recent murder cases. Three more 
Americans have been shot in the Tampico oil district 
and representations have been made to the Carranza 
Government, as to the disorderly conditions prevailing 
in this region. Several older controversies, such as the 
arrest of Consular Agent Jenkins and the murder of 
Mr. Wallace, an American citizen, last November, at 
the hands of a Mexican soldier, are still matters of dip- 
lomatic negotiation. It is estimated that eighteen Amer- 
icans employed by the Tampico oil companies have been 
killed during the civil disturbances of the last few 
years. 

In spite of these outrages, however, the general con- 
dition of Mexico seems to show improvement. The War 
Department announces that American army men are 
now permitted by the Mexican authorities to travel to 
points in the United States over Mexican railroads. The 
Carranza Government, which has already far outlasted 
any of the numerous régimes which Mexico has known 
since the deposition of Porfirio Diaz, controls a larger 
proportion of the country than at any previous time. 
Unfortunately the oil districts in which foreigners are 
most interested are just the parts of the country where 
the forces of law and order are weakest. Tampico suf- 
fers not only from bandit raids but from the lawless 
conduct of “regular” soldiers, who are more used to 
guerrilla warfare than to the dull routine of police work. 

Three perils threaten the prosperity of the oil dis- 
tricts: the possibility of legislation hostile to, foreign 
interests, the possibility of renewed civil war or at 
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French, British and American troops united in this memorial service at Archangel for the Allied soldiers who died for Russia 


least of increased banditry, and the recent volcanic dis- 
turbances. A technical expert of the Mexican Govern- 
ment has stated that the recent volcanic outbursts and 
earthquakes have altered the geological formation of 
the region affected and may have seriously injured the 
oil fields. Recent reports of the loss of life in the earth- 
quake area indicate over 2000 deaths. A fresh eruption 
in the San Miguel district killed over 200 persons. Some 
300 square miles in the state of Vera Cruz have been 
laid waste and the survivors of the earthquake are left 
without food or water. The city of Coutzlan has been 
wiped out with a death roll of more than one thousand. 
The Mexican Government is collecting funds for the re- 
lief of the earthquake sufferers. General Aguilar has 
sent a strong force from Cordoba to police the earth- 
quake region, and, incidentally, to drive out the rebels 
under General Felix Diaz, who occupy many of the vil- 
lages. 


The Army in Transition 


UCH uncertainty surrounds the future military 
Mi establishment of the United States as, indeed, 

of every other nation which must make the 
transition from a temporary war time basis to the per- 
manent organization of peace. The army reorganization 
bill before the Senate provides a triple establishment: 
a regular army of 230,000 men and 18,000 officers; an 
army reserve, and the National Guard. The citizen re- 
serve will contain volunteer veterans of the world war 
and young men who have received four months’ com- 
pulsory service at the age of nineteen. It is open to men 
liable to compulsory service to choose either federal or 
National Guard training camps, but the latter must be 
maintained at federal standards of efficiency. Secretary 
of War Baker has requested Congress to authorize an 
army of 275,000 until July first in order to maintain 
the army of occupation in Germany. 

As the Treaty of Versailles limits the German army 
to 100,000 and abolishes compulsory service it is evi- 
dent that the United States is now a far more heavily 
armed nation than Germany and that in a future war 
with Germany (should such be possible) we would 
have no need of “Allies and Associates.” Still even the 
new military establishment is much smaller than our 
army on its recent war footing and there has been 
inevitably wholesale “demotion” of officers holding tem- 
porary high rank. The War Department has issued the 
following order: 

The Secretary wishes the discharge of emergency of- 
ficers and the demotion of regular officers in all cases where 
the interests of the service will permit, and wishes changes 
in organization made where practicable, so that the num- 


ber of emergency officers and regular army officers holding 
emergency rank may be reduced to an absolute minimum. 

In every case in which an officer retains his temporary 
rank special cause must be shown. Partly as a result 
of this loss of rank more than two thousand officers of 
the regular army resigned from the service last year 
and retired to civil life. 

General Pershing has confuted the charges made 
before a committee of investigation of the House of 
Representatives that the American army sacrificed the 
lives of its soldiers by needlessly continuing to attack 
the German lines on the day of the armistice. He said 
that he did not know until the morning of the armistice 
at what hour hostilities were to cease. As false rumors 
that the armistice had already been signed had for 
several days been current in the Allied armies Marsha} 
Foch issued an order on November 9 urging all com- 
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“Most certainly super-normal,” says Sir Arthur Conan Doyle of 
this photograph of himself taken by spiritualistic mediums. To 
avoid even.a suspicion of fraud the author of “Sherlock Holmes” 
examined the camera, loaded it and after he hed sat for the 
photograph took out the plate and developed it himself. It 
was then that he noticed an extra face on the plate ‘behind his 
own, a face resembling that of his dead son. “It is very possible,” 
he concludes, “that the whole picture was conveyed onto the 
plate from some existing picture. However that may be it was 
most certainly super-normal, and not due to manipulation or fraud” 
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Get to work! 


manders to “maintain and hasten our action” and “se- 
cure decisive results.” The’ French and British forces 
continued their attacks under this general order up to 
the time of the armistice and the American army did 
the same. It was untrue that at any time during the 
campaign the American army exposed or sacrificed its 
men unnecessarily. 

The War Department announces that a notable fea- 
ture of reorganization will be the increased attention 
paid to the education of the recruit for civil life. In- 
struction courses are being prepared in such vocational 
subjects as carpentry, blacksmithing, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, mechanics, engineering, draughting, stenogra- 
phy, automobiling, telegraphy and wireless operation, 
and even gardening; and also in such general subjects 
as English, geography, mathematics, American history 
and modern languages. Not all of these subjects will 
be given at every training camp, but so far as possible 
each recruit will be placed where he can obtain the in- 
struction which he desires. Congress has appropriated 
$2,000,000 for educational work in the army during 


1920. 
Where the Money Goes 


NE last foreign loan to strengthen the European 
cordon against Bolshevism and to counter famine 
in Poland, Austria, Armenia and other destitute 
areas is under consideration by Congress. The recom- 
mendation of Secretary of the Treasury Glass that 
$150,000,000 of the funds of the United States Grain 
Corporation be used to establish foreign credits in this 
country and that administration of the fund be left 
with that agency probably will be carried out. 
Chairman Fordney of the House Ways and Means 
Committee had previously announced that no author- 
ization for the establishment of -additional credits 
would be made at this session, but a majority of his 
committee and of the Congress as a whole is convinced 
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that the loans proposed by Secretary Glass must be 
made to prevent infection of those nations whose re- 
sistance has been weakened, and the spread of social 
and economic disease thruout Europe and the whole 
world. 

Herbert Hoover explained that the new loans would 
fit in with the program of economy in expenditure, since 
they would tend to build up security for the $9,500,- 
000,000 in American loans previously extended to for- 
eign nations. Congress was greatly interested and much 
impressed by Mr. Hoover’s testimony. He measured 
up well as a presidential possibility. 

Europe as a whole was recovering from the war with 
unexpected rapidity, he said. But it was by no means 
past the possibility of a ‘set-back. Most countries could 
carry thru the work of rehabilitation without outside 
assistance. New American ‘loans in these cases would 
be a hindrance rather than a help. He recommended 
loans to Poland, Austria and Armenia only to carry 
them thru until the next harvest, because thousands 
might die in the meantime. 

The situation in Austria, he thought, was very nearly 
hopeless. She had been stripped by the settlement of 
uine-tenths of her agricultural lands. She could feed 
herself not more than three months of the year and 
her industries would be unable for many years to pro- 
duce the commodities needed to exchange for an ade- 
quate food supply. He indicated that the Austrian set- 
tlement was made over the protest of the American 
Commissioners and was emphatic in his statement that 
American dollars should not be used to maintain the 
conditions laid-down by the Austrian treaty. This loan 
should be made as a humanitarian measure, but the 
European powers should be notified at the same time 
that they could not look to the United States to guar- 
antee the Austrian settlement in the future. 


R. HOOVER said the previous starvation loan of 

$100,000,000 which had been regarded by Congress 
as pure charity, would not be a total loss. He thought, in 
fact, that $88,000,000 could be recovered. And of the con- 
templated loan a large part would be returned, for there 
is the basis of a sound economic system in all countries 
except Austria. 

No additional tax burdens should be put upon the 
American people for feeding Europe, Mr. Hoover as- 
serted. Since the $150,000,000 would come from ‘the 
funds of the Grain Corporation—“the only war agency 
that made money”—no new taxation would be required 
now. 

Secretary Glass gave warning, however, that there 
could be no reductions in taxation, He impressed Con- 
gress with the necessity for economy when he said 
“should Congress embark upon new fields of large ex- 
penditure or further reduce taxes it will be necessary 
to call upon the country to finance the resulting deficit 
by the issue of a new liberty loan.” Otherwise he prom- 
ised the retirement of the floating debt out of taxes al- 
ready provided and a general reduction of the funded 
war debt. 

The House membership has been lectured almost 
daily since the session opened on the necessity for 
stringent curtailment of governmental expenditures 
by its leaders. The subject has been approached from 
a different angle each time a new appropriation bill was 
taken up, but always the conclusion has been the same, 
economy, economy, economy. But it is the habit of lead- 
ers, not always to follow even their most fervent 
preaching and they have joined their colleagues many 
times in voting increases in appropriations, where the 
necessity was not apparent. 

The increase in the cost of living has led to agitation 

















Brave Tales of 
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Mrs. Isabella Oram, of Bristol, Maine, is 
probably the only woman who has piloted 
a ship across the Atlantic. She had sailed 
with her husband, Captain William Oram, 
for sixteen years during his command of 
the four masted schooner at the right. 
When Captain William was taken sick 
just after they left the Canary Islands on a home voyage his wife 
took over the navigation of the vessel. The crew was short—both 
mate and cook had stayed ashore at Las Palmas; Captain Oram grew 
worse and died during the voyage; storms were unusually heavy all 
the way across—but Mrs. Oram brought the “Jean L. Somerville” 
safely to the Florida coast. A bad storm had carried away some of 
the rigging, so that the ship had to be towed into Mobile Bay 




















International 


Anthony Gardon has had enough of sea life. Seven ships 
have been sunk under him, by torpedo or by a mine, 
and each time his escape has seemed miraculous. The last 
was on the “Liberty Glow,” sunk recently in the North Sea 
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The story of the boy who saved Holland by stopping up a hole 
in the dike with his arm has a grown-up counterpart now. 
When the “Glanee” (above) tore a hole in its hull on the rocks 
off Plymouth a Cornish fisherman in the crew, Ernest Brown 
(right), literally jumped into the breach. He wrapped himself 
in pieces of sail cloth and by forcing his body into the leak 
stopped it for four hours while the boat was towed into port 
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by Government employees for increases in salary, and 
in almost every case these increases have been granted. 
The increase in prices also affects Civil War veterans 
and so the House has appropriated $64,000,000 for in- 
creasing pensions. Practising economy at this time is 
as difficult for Congress as for the rest of the country. 
There seems no necessity, however, for the omnibus 
public buildings and river and harbor bills now in prep- 
aration, for the first time in several years. Bills intro- 
duced for the erection of public buildings and for in- 
creases in pensions outnumber general legislative meas- 
ures more than five to one. 


N the floor the Treaty of Peace has hardly been 

mentioned since Congress reconvened, but in the 
cloakrooms, lobbies and private offices it has been the 
subject of excited discussion. The Jackson Day split be- 
tween President Wilson and William Jennings Bryan, 
in which the one declared for making the treaty a cam- 
paign issue, if it were not ratified without “nullifying 
reservations” and the other for immediate peace at any 
price, gave rise to a fairly general expectation that 
ratification by the Senate would be rather quickly 
achieved. 

This was due to the expressions of Democratic sen- 
ators who said they were “standing wholeheartedly by 
the President,” but were inclined to favor the Bryan 
plan of taking the best bargain they could get to keep 
the treaty out of the campaign—a contradiction they 
did not attempt to explain. A revolt against the Presi- 
dent’s leadership seemed imminent. Scores of confer- 
ences were held and it was reported that Republicans 

* and Democrats were very near an agreément on a 
schedule of reservations, differently worded, but_ac- 
complishing the purpose of those proposed by Senator 
Lodge. 

When the air cleared, however, it appeared that the 
pieces had been well shaken up but had fallen back into 
the same places as before. The President still holds the 
whip hand in his power to deposit or to refuse to de- 
posit the Senate’s ratification. Democrats now believe 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
When the pie was opened— 


Knott in Dallas News 


If they’re looking for suitable platform timber 


it would be the hight of political folly to send to the 
White House a resolution certain to be pigeonholed. 
Therefore they will not agree to any reservation that 
cannot be accepted by the President—and the Repub- 
licans will agree to ne schedule of reservations that can 
be. 

The present compromize efforts of the Democrats 
give little promise of early ratification. Their purpose 
is, if possible, to frame a set of reservations with the 
approval of the “mild reservationist” Republicans that 
will be rejected by the “strong reservationist” Repub- 
licans. Thus they would split the Republican forces in 
the Senate and the country and at the same time would 
put the onus of delaying peace squarely upon their po- 
litical opponents. 

Politics is the dominant motive in the present maneu- 
vers. It is too early to assert that all attempts at rati- 
fication in advance of the election will fail. The ex- 
change of ratifications, restoring peace in Europe, has 
brought renewed pressure for speedy and satisfactory 
action by the Senate from the country and the busi- 
ness interests. This pressure may at any time become 
so heavy as to outweigh all political considerations. 
Unless it does, however, the hope that the country wil} 
wake up some morning to find the treaty ratified is not 
likely soon to be fulfilled. 


RICHARD BOECKEL, Washington 


The New Plumb Plan 


R. GLENN B. PLUMB, whose proposal for pub- 
lic control of the railway systems of the country 


attracted such general attention a few months 
ago, has now announced a broader industrial program 
applicable to the whole range of industry. The impor- 
tance of Mr. Plumb’s proposals lies not only in the de- 
tail in which they are presented but also in the en- 
dorsement which his railroad proposals have already 
obtained from the Railroad Brotherhoods and other 
labor organizations. 

Mr. Plumb recognizes four types of American indus- 
try: (1) those “individualistic in ownership and opera- 
tion,” such as farming; (2) those “which thru organi- 
zation have so developed that ownership is separated 
from labor and concerns itself only in direction and 
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Thomas in Detroit News 
The clean-up squad 


supervision of production”; (3) those “based on a 
grant from society in the shape of a franchise, grant of 
privilege or monopoly,” under which caption he includes 
the mining industries and others in monopolistic pos- 
session of natural resources; (4) all facilities for trans- 
portation and communication. In recognizing the first 
type of industry, still individualistically owned, Mr. 
Plumb parts company with orthodox socialism; the more 
so that he is willing to leave such industries in their 
present legal status and subject to “the law of supply 
and demand.” 


For the other three types of industry Mr. Plumb pro-- 


poses a triple control, with equal division of, manage- 
ment and income between the general public and the 
persons engaged in the industry, which latter half is 
again equally divided between capital and labor. This 
involves in the case of ordinary large scale industry 
legislative action requiring all concerns to grant labor, 
“as the investors of present human creative effort,” 
equal share of the profits and an equal voice in manage- 
ment with capital, “the investors of past creative ef- 
fort.” 

In the case of industries resting on franchises 
or on natural or legal monopolies, public ownership is 
demanded, together with “the adoption of a tripartite 
representation of the public, private capital employed 
and labor, in direction and control of such industries, 
with equal authority, and a division of the savings, of 
efficiency between the public on the one hand, and labor 
and capital, on the other hand.” 

It is evident that American labor has been thinking 
along lines analogous to those which led the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris so to draft its labor proposals in the 
treaty as to provide for participation in labor confer- 
ences and in the governing body of the International 
Labor Office of representatives of the general public, of 
capital and of labor..A similar type of organization is 
evident in the special conferences, arbitral boards and 
other agencies of industrial conciliation which the 
American Government has established since we entered 
the war, with the aim of averting strikes or increasing 
the intensity of production. If a separate labor party 
plays an active role in the political campaigns of this 
year, it is predicted that the “Plumb plan for industry” 
will be one of the leading issues. 
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Socialists Barred from New York 
Assembly 


IVE Socialists elected to the New York Assembly 
K have been refused seats in that body pending an 

investigation of the political principles and forms 
of organization of their party. These five men consti- 
tute the entire Socialist representation in the legisla- 
ture and all of them represent New York City constitu- 
encies: Samuel Dewitt and Samuel Orr from the Bronx, 
Charles Solomon from Brooklyn, and Louis Waldman 
and August Claessens from Manhattan. The Assembly 
voted by 140 to 6 in favor of an examination of the cre- 
dentials of the Socialist assemblymen by the judiciary 
committee. On January 12 the Assembly refused by 71 
votes to 33 to rescind its action. The minority, who had 
changed their minds on the question of excluding the 
Socialists, consisted mainly of Assemblymen from New 
York City; the “up-state” Republican majority stand- 
ing by its guns. Many Assemblymen of both parties 
refused to take any part in the voting. 

Speaker Sweet justified the exclusion on the ground 
that the assemblymen had “been elected on a platform 
that is absolutely inimical to the best interests of the 
State of New York and of the United States,” and that 
és members of the Socialist party they were dependent 
on the instructions of a party organization which ad- 
mitted aliens and even alien enemies to its membership. 
He later explained to critics of the Assembly’s action 
that the five Socialists were not permanently excluded 
but simply debarred pending an inquiry, and that if it 
were found after investigation that the party which 
they represented did not favor revolutionary methods 
they would, as a matter of course, be reinstated. 

The action of the Assembly aroused very general 
criticism. Even State Senator Lusk, who has been in 
charge of the investigation of “Red” propaganda, de- 
clared that membership in the Socialist party was not 
in itself an offense and that it would be necessary to 
prove individual advocacy of violent methods if the ex- 
clusion of the assemblymen was to be sustained. The 
pastors of twelve New York churches issued a protest 
against the “proposed infringement of representative 
popular government.” The New York press, tho divided 
in opinion, was in general severely critical of the action 
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Between the upper and nether millstones 
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Looking thru the Boundary Tun- 
nel on the San Diego & Arizona 


The map at the right shows the 
route of the new link in our trans- 
continental railway system. Starting 
at San Diego it runs down thru 
Palm City into Mexico, follows the 
international boundary for a bit, 
comes up to Pueblo and follows 
the boundary on the United States 
side to El Centro, where connec- 
tions are made with the Santa Fe. 
Then it turns south again, crosses 
the boundary where the towns on 
either side are named Calexico and 
Mexicali and goes on to Yuma on 
the Colorado River in Arizona 


Hundred 
Thousand 
Dollars 
a Mile 


This link of San Diego and Arizona Railway, 
recently completed, is one of the triumphs of 
American engineering. Tho it is only 150 miles 
long the difficulties of construction brought its 
cost to $17,000,000. “Balloon Curve” (above) 
suggests the problems the engineers had to solve 








The man who has been called 
“the most experienced railroad 
builder in the world,” John D. 
Spreckels, a California capital- 
ist, and the president of the San 
Diego and Arizona Railway 
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of the Assembly. The New York City Board of Alder- 
men refused to take similar action with respect to So- 
cialist aldermen, and Mr. La Guardia, president of the 
board, said that the Assembly “is playing into the hands 
of the Bolsheviki, who justify their lawlessness by 
asserting that the ballot is not adequate to correct 


abuses.” Mayor Hylan expressed his “regret that such 


hasty action was taken.” Many members of the New 
York Bar Association joined in a declaration that the 
action taken by the Assembly endangered “the very 
foundations of representative government.” 

Such citations of opinion from men of all parties 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but greatest 
interest attaches perhaps to the views of. Governor 
Smith and former Governor Hughes. Governor Smith 
said that the Socialist assemblymen were “presumably 
innocent until proven guilty” and should have been 
allowed to retain their seats until “charges in due form 
should have been presented to the legislature and these 
men tried by orderly processes.” Mr. Hughes wrote a 
public letter to Speaker Sweet on the legal aspects of 
the case which has made a deep impression both because 
it was the opinion of a former justice of the Supreme 
Court and because Mr. Hughes is one of the national 
leaders of the Republican party. He said in part: 

It is not, as I view it, in accord with the spirit of our 
institutions, but on the contrary it is absolutely opposed 
to the fundamental principles of our Government for a 
majority to undertake to deny representation to a minor- 
ity thru its representatives elected by ballots lawfully cast. 

If there were anything against these men as individuals, 
if they were deemed to be guilty of criminal offenses, they 
should have been charged accordingly. But I understand 
that the action is not directed against these five elected 
members as individuals but that the proceeding is vir- 
tually an attempt to indict a political party and to deny 
it representation in the Legislature. That is not, in my 
judgment, American Government. 

The opinion of the Socialists themselves is that they 
were excluded in order to prevent an inquiry into the 
activities of the Lusk committee. They claim to have 
evidence, which they desired to produce in the legisla- 
ture, that the Lusk committee, in its raid on the “Soviet 
Bureau” and other radical headquarters, had made use 
of the British secret service. They predicted that the 
arbitrary action of the Assembly would give a great 
impetus to Socialism. 

Even before the Assembly had taken its daring step, 
Governor Smith had sounded a general word of caution 
in his annual message to the legislature. While declar- 
ing that the anarchist “should receive no mercy at our 
hands,” he added that we should “resent as sinister and 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
A FAIRY TALE THAT HAS YET TO COME TRUE 
“Ma, here’s your coal!” 


as a new expression of the old Know Nothing spirit the 
attaching to all citizens of foreign birth the stigma of 
radicalism.” To direct radicalism into safer channels he 
recommended compulsory health insurance for indus- 
trial workers, establishment of the eight-hour maximum 
day in all industries, the extension of the principle of 
the minimum wage and of workmen’s compensation for 
those injured in industrial accidents. The most sensa- 
tional recommendation in the Governor’s message was 
of quite a different character. He expressed doubts as 
to the legality of the eighteenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and urged that the question of pro- 
hibition be submitted to the voters of New York in a 
popular referendum, in spite of the fact that the legis- 
lature had previously acted on the amendment and that 
more than three-fourths of the states of the Union had 
already ratified it. He further recommended a resolu- 
tion in favor of prompt ratification of the treaty with 
Germany. 








On January 13 more than four hundred colleges and uni- 
versities took part in a straw vote on the question of Treaty 
ratification. Four options were offered to students and 
members of the university faculties: ratification without 
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Ledger Photo Service = 

School rooms out-of-doors all the year round have worked so 
well as a cure for tuberculous children that their benefits are 
being extended to keep healthy children well. This class is one 
of several at Bryn Mawr (the town—not the college) where 
school keeps in the open air even thru a regular blizzard 


reservations; rejection of the Treaty; ratification with the 
Lodge reservations; ratification by compromize between 
the Lodge reservations and those offered by the Democratic 
minority. Both Senators Lodge and Hitchcock approved the 
form of the questions and ballots and the presidents of 
Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and Yale acted on the ad- 
visory committee. Both men and women students voted and 
the votes of the faculties were separately recorded. 

In the result the advocates of any compromize which 
would secure ratification obtained an overwhelming vic- 
tory in nearly all the institutions polled, especially in the 
large eastern universities. A few southern universities gave 
a plurality to ratification without reservations, and Michi- 
gan arid some other colleges and universities of the middle 
west supported the Lodge program. In almost every in- 
stance the advocates of rejection were a poor. fourth. In 
most instances the faculty vote was distributed like that of 
the students in the same institution. 








The Soviet armies continue to gain on the southern and 
eastern fronts. By the capture of Novo-Tcherkask and 
Rostov on the Don river they have cut Denikin’s force in 
two and have reached the sea. Odessa, the chief port on 
the Black Sea, has been abandoned by Denikin and occu- 
pied by Ukrainian insurgents, apparently acting in sym- 
pathy with the Bolsheviki. The tanks, airplanes, cannon, 
machine guns and ammunition supplied to General Deni- 
kin by the British have largely fallen into the hands of the 
Bolsheviki. ' 

News from Siberia has been conspicuously lacking dur- 
ing the week except for such fragments of the Soviet wire- 
less dispatches from Moscow as are transmitted to Ameri- 
ea. According to these the Bolsheviki have captured Kras- 
noyarsk, the central Siberian city where it was hoped Kol- 
chak could make a stand. At Krasnoyarsk the Bolsheviki, 
according to their own repcrt, took 60,000 prisoners, in- 
cluding the Polish Legion, as well as 20,000 rifles and six- 
teen guns. The foreign missions have been withdrawn to 
the southern side of Lake Baikal and it is feared that 
Irkutsk, to. which Kolchak had transferred his headquar- 
ters from Omsk, has fallen into the hands of the Reds. At 
any rate they are reported from Pekin to have entered 
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Kiakhta, on the Mongolian frontier, 170 miles southeast 
of Irkutsk. 

It is announced from Washington that all the American 
troops will be withdrawn from Siberia as soon as the 
Czechoslovaks can be shipped away. 








The United Mine Workers of America in convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, on January 7, affirmed the action of the 
officers of the union in calling off the coal strike and agree- 
ing to accept the President’s proposal for the arbitration 
of the Coal Commission. Acting President Lewis and Sec- 
retary Green convinced the miners that once the Federal 
tiovernment had intervened the strike became a hopeless 
one and, if persisted in, would have wrecked the union. As 
things were, in the opinion of the labor leaders, the union 
emerged from the strike stronger than ever and could 
count on the good will of the public, especially since not a 
single life was lost during the forty days’ strike. 








On January 6, Rhode Island and Kentucky ratified the 
woman suffrage amendment to the federa! constitution. In 
both Houses of both Legislatures the amendment was ap- 
proved by very large majorities. When twelve other states 
have ratified woman suffrage the constitutional require- 
ment will have been fulfilled and women will vote in all 
parts of the United States. Suffragists hope that this will 
be done before the November elections, but that is only 
possible if the governors of several western states, 
which are presumably favorable to the nineteenth amend- 
ment, will summon the Legislatures in special session to 
ect on the matter. : 








The increased demand for steel is reflected in- the 
statement of the United States Steel Corporation that their 
unfilled orders for the last month of the year amounted 
to 8,265,366 tons; an increase of more than a million tons 
since November. Still higher figures prevailed during the 
war, reaching a maximum of over twelve million tons in 
April, 1917, but since the cessation of active hostilities 
there has been relatively little future buying. The present 
increase of -orders is all the more significant since it is 
based on the industrial needs of peace. 








The Great American Pig is more prominent than ever 
in the markets of the world. The pork products exports for 
1919 are estimated at $850,000,000 as against little more 
than a hundred millions before the war. Some of this in- 
crease is an increase of value rather than quantity, the 
average price of pork per pound having increased from 12 
to 32 cents in the course of five years; but the actual quan- 
tity exported has increased 150 per cent. The United States, 


it is estimated, now raises seven of every ten swine in the 
world. 





Mr. Gifford Pinchot, President of the National Con- 
servation Association, has made a public protest against 
the abandonment by the Government of 160,000 acres of 
cil land in California to the Southern Pacific Railway. In 
his opinion the case should have been carried into the Su- 
preme Court. Attorney General Palmer had not pressed 
the case on the ground that the courts would probably give 
an adverse decision. The value of the lands in question is 
estimated at $500,000,000 by Mr. Pinchot. 








The Treasury Department announces that the - United 
States imported nearly $304,000,000 worth of goods from 
Japan in 1919. More than half of this value consisted in 
raw silk imports. During the same year our exports to 
Japan were over $326,000,000. Trade with Japan has in- 
creased with great rapidity. Four or five years ago we im- 
ported only a third as much of the produce of Japan as 
we imported last year. 








The Democratic National Committee has voted to hold 
the party convention at San Francisco on June 28. There 
was a division of opinion between the partizans of the 
city of the Pacific and the supporters of the claims of Kan- 
sas City, but the former made the better financial offer 


for the honor of the convention. The Republicans will meet 
at Chicago. 
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Our Answer to the Reds 


(Continued from page 1383) 
March let us, torn proletariats, all un- 
derstand that. our world is but one— 
Slavery! There is but one opponent— 
Capital! And our aim is one—To build 
up in place of the land of misery, in 
place of the world of slaves, the free 
land of revolution!” 

The Novy Mir, whose offices recently 
were raided by the Department of Jus- 
tice, had this to say on March 4 in an 
editorial—“What Do European Work- 
ers Think About Our Democracy?”: 

“ |... The mask of liberalism has 


been torn off the face of American plu- | 


tocracy. Henceforth the European 


proletarian knows that where the foot |! 
of American official justice treads, |} 


there dies out the very breath of lice 
and the ‘grass ceases to grow.’ .. . 
The legend of a ‘liberal’ and ‘freedom- 
loving’ America is no more.” 

These quotations are selected at ran- 
dom and are typical of much of the 
matter that is being printed in the 
radical foreign language press. 

But, it may be asked, has the De- 
partment of Justice no power to deal 
with agitation and organizations of the 
kind here set forth? Taking up and 
considering the various classes of 
radical activities, in the light of exist- 
ing criminal statutes, the Department 
of Justice, after consultation with the 
leading criminal lawyers of the coun- 
try is of the opinion that: 

Those who have attempted to bring 


about the forcible overthrow of the} 
Government have committed no crime | 


unless their acts amount to treason, 
rebellion or seditious conspiracy. 

The preaching of anarchy and sedi- 
tion is not a crime under the general 
statutes of the United States. 


Advising the defiance of law is not 


a crime under the general criminal 
laws whether the same be done by 
printing, circulating literature or -the 
spoken word. 

Nor is advising and openly advocat- 
ing the obstruction of industry and the 
violent destruction of property a crime 
under the United States general stat- 
utes. 

It is- obvious that the laws of the 
United States dealing with sedition 
need amendment of the sort that is 


now under consideration in Congress. | 


But more than laws there is needed a 
full understanding on the part of the 
American people of the true meaning 
of the present Red movement. 

When the people understand that 
this movement is dominated by Leon 
Bronstein, alias Trotzky, an East Side 
agitator who never did an honest day’s 
work, and men of his ilk, they will be- 
gin to see it in its true light. 

When they understand that sabo- 
tage, syndicalism and proletarian dic- 
tatorship are only new names for rob- 
bery and violence against the people, 
the red flame that has so suddenly 
burst forth in this country will just 
as suddenly die out, for it cannot live 
in an atmosphere in which it is under- 
stood. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Long Division Blindfolded 


| The Monroe is ertor-proof. Its operation is purely mechanical. 


You can even do Long Division without looking at the machine. 


AKE, for example, 33180.84 + 98.7525. Depress the dividend, 33180.84, 
on the Monroe key board and turn the crank forward. The dividend ap- 
pears in the lower dial. Then depress divisor, 98.7525, on the key board. 
Now—simply as a test—blindfold yourself. Turn the crank backward. 
The Monroe is dividing for you. You can’t make a mistake. The moment 
you turn too far, the bell rings. A few quick shifts of the carriage—a few 
turns of the crank and— 
Look! There in the upper proof dials is your answer, 336. Time, 6 to 9 
secofids—more than 4 times as fast as the old pad and pencil method which 
| never was sure. 
To subtract, turn the crank backward just once and you have the cor- 
rect answer. To multiply or add, turn the crank forward, that’s all. 
Monroe speed and accuracy will end your costly hours of overtime wher- 
ever figure-work is done. 


Don’t guess that your figuring is correct—‘Monroe it” and know that 
your answers are correct—without rechecking. 










Not only Adds, but 
Multiplies, Divides 
and Substracts as 


easily as other ma- 
chines Add. 





























A microscopic motion . 
picture of animal life 


How the Movies Show 
. You Things You Can’t 


See for Yourself 














Showing the growth 
of invisible organisms 





ISTORY -° 
is re 
peating 


itself in the 
field of cinema- 
tography. Long 
before this art 
came to be pop- 
ularly, known 
as moving pic- 
tures, all at- 
tempts on the 
part of the 
real pioneers 
were directed 
toward the an- 








engineering 
work, too, the 
motion analysis 
film can be ap- 
plied with re- 
markable re- 
sults. The ac- 
tion of ma- 
chinery can be 
inspected even 
when operat- 
ing at full 
speed, thanks 
to the one 
eighth speed of 
the projected 








alyzing of mo- 
tion or action 
rather than 
toward the producing of animated photography. 
Thus one of the first attempts was when a gen- 
tleman, in order to settle a dispute as to how a horse 
gallops, erected a battery of cameras alongside the 
racetrack, each camera being actuated by the snapping 
of a fine thread stretching across the path of the horse. 
In this manner a succession of photographs, taken at 
slight intervals, was obtained, and the dispute settled 
in short order. Another pioneer employed cinematog- 
raphy in order to analyze the locomotion of animals. By 
taking numerous photographs at a fair rate of speed, 
it became possible to study the successive steps of any 
bit of action. Moving pictures were a natural develop- 
ment of the work of the pioneer scientists; and the 
moving picture dramas and comedies and travelogs 
and other features of today were a logical business 
growth. But of late the moving picture is going into 
new fields, or rather old fields; for these fields are 
nothing more than the elaboration of the work of those 
pioneers who worked with crude equipment and ma- 
terials during the latter part of last century. 

Some very interesting work has been done of late in 
the way of analyzing motion or action of all kinds. One 
American scientist has set to work making films for 
this purpose, which, apart from possessing a fair de- 
gree of entertainment value, are vital to the scientific 
world at large. His first attempts have been in the way 
of analyzing sports, such as. baseball, football, golf, and 
tennis. Taking his pictures at the rate of 128 per sec- 
ond, and projecting them at the usual rate of 16 per 
second, it is obvious that the action is cut down to one- 
eighth its normal speed. Thus in the case of a tennis 
analysis, the player is seen to hit the ball in the most 
leisurely manner; and the ball, in turn, simply floats 
through the air with the grace of a spherical balloon. 

But motion analysis does not stop with sports. True, 
it explains the fine points of all sports; for the secret 
of a pitcher’s curved ball, or the antics of an expert 
tennis-player’s balls are soon disclosed. It is in indus- 
trial work, however, that this class of cinematography 
is at its best, since any given method of doing a given 
job can be studied at length and improved upon. In 
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pictures. 


Making a motion picture of life under water—a film valuable for educational use Then there 


is the micro- 
scopic motion picture, which has tremendous pos- 
sibilities. Already, almost every well-known dis- 
ease has been the subject of microscopic cinematog- 
raphy, so that doctors and students can now 
study the action and reaction of the tiny creatures that 
are responsible for our well or ill being. Still more 
recently, a professor in a Western college has set to 
work making motion pictures of metal stresses. That 
is to say, he makes microscopic motion pictures of a 
piece of metal being bent time after time until it snaps. 
Such motion pictures show the fractures of the metal, 
which spread out gradually in all directions very much 
like the roots of a growing tree; and engineers and 
mechanics and architects at last have definite data as 
to what does take place when metals are stressed for 
varying intervals. 

Motion pictures are quite flexible, to be sure; so that, 
on the one hand, we have motion analysis by slowing 
down projection, and motion analysis by speeding up 
projection, on the other. For instance, a snail’s lei- 
surely stroll can readily be analyzed by making motion 
pictures at intervals of ten seconds for each image or 
frame. The same pictures, when projected at the regu- 
lar rate of 16 per second, would show the snail gal. 
loping along with the speed, if not the grace, of a race 
horse. But such pictures are better adapted to the 
analyzing of plant life. Thus it is possible to take pic- 
tures of a growing plant at intervals of say every half 
hour, during the day and night. In this manner the 
growth of a flower, from seed to maturity, can be short- 
ened from a month or more in actuality to five minutes 
in cinematography. The flower on the screen grows 
while one waits, as if by magic. Aside from the enter- 
tainment value, such pictures can be applied to real 
scientific work. It becomes possible to test the relative 
value of fertilizers, soils, agricultural treatments, and 
so on by means of such pictures. 

Animal pictures will teach more about zoédlogy than 
any textbook ever written. And the same can be said 
for travel pictures, which bring to us a sense of the 
vastness of the world and the difference in customs. 

New York 
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A Solution Of Our 
Treaty Tangle 
(Continued from page 129) 
senators are next entitled to clear 
recognition from one another and from 
the people of their several rights and 
duties, in this problem of supreme and 
unprecedented importance. Each sena- 
tor is entitled to and is bound in con- 
science to follow the road that his own 
judgment says is right regardless of 
who agrees or disagrees with this. So 

is the Chief Executive. 

Both the President and the senators 
are next entitled to a square facing of 
the facts, without any partizan or per- 
sonal coloring injected into the atmos- 
phere to cloud or distort the-situation, 
and lastly they are entitled to any aid 
their fellow citizens can give in bring- 
ing the true solution of the Treaty 
tangle into view and general accept- 
ance. The solution seems simple and 
follows as a necessary consequence 
from the recognition of the rights of 
sovereignty possessed by the states en- 
tering the League. 

1. The proposed League of Nations, 
whether acting through its council or 


assembly, or any other agency, has no, 
inherent power. The only power the) 
League can properly have or exercize 
is to be derived by grant from the sov-| 


ereign states constituting the League. 

2. The states composing the League, 
after it is formed, will continue in 
possession and in the free and unim- 
paired exercize of all the powers of 
sovereignty, except in so far as they 
may have expressly delegated power 
to the League and have expressly de- 
prived themselves of the further ex- 
ercize of sovereign power in the spe- 
cific matter delegated to the League. 

3. In no part of the League covenant 
do the constituent states grant to the 
League the right to decide what con- 
stitutes compliance by any state in the 
League, of the obligations assumed by 
the state thru ratification of the Cov- 
enant. It follows, therefore, that each 
constituent state is the judge of what 
constitutes compliance with the obli- 
gations it has assumed by becoming a 
member of the League, or under the 
terms of international law or other 
treaties. 

4. Therefore, each member of the 
League has the sole right to judge 
when a state of facts has arisen which 
calls for its protection of another mem- 
ber of the League, in the possession of 
its territory and in the exercize of 
sovereign power therein, against ag- 
gression from without. 

5. When a constituent state of the 
League decides this question it must 
act thru the agency which has au- 
thority to decide this question, under 
its own constitution. 


6. By the terms of the Constitution | 
of the United States this decision | 


would have to be made by the Con- 
gress. 

7. After deciding that a state of 
facts calling for action by the United 
States in compliance with Article 10, 
Congress would be the sole judge of 
what constitutes compliance with the 





mowers is a tedious, expensive job. Labor 
is scarce and its cost is high. As a conse- 
quence, many large fine lawns have deteri- 
orated badly during the past two years. 


Not so, however, with those who have an 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower to do the work: 
For one man with an Ideal can easily cut 
as much grass per day as five hard working 
men with hand mowers. And he will do 
the work better. 


Advantages of the Ideal 


The Ideal is a power mower and roller in 
one and the sod is rolled every time the 
grass is cut. This keeps it smooth, firm 
and free from bumps. The Ideal is scien- 
tifically designed to keep lawns in fine con- 
dition. The weight is just right for steady 
year around work. 

The Mower has a thirty-inch cut and one 
man can easily mow four or five acres of 


grass per day at an operating expense of 
about fifty cents for fuel and oil. 


Cuts Close to Walks, 
Trees, and Shrubbery 


Machine turns easily and will cut close up 
to walks, trees, flower beds and shrubbery. 
When running over walks, driveways, pave- 
ments, etc., the operator simply lifts the 
cutting mower from the ground by means 
of a conveniently placed lever. This fea- 


425 Kalamazoo Street 


Boston, 51-52 N. Market St. 
New York, 270 West St. 





Philadelphia, 7o9 Arch St. 
| Pittsburgh, 108-16 W. Park Way, N. S. 


Does whe work. of * 





Los Angeles, 222-224 Los Angeles Avenue 





~~ large lawns are kept 
in fine condition 


Cutting large plots of grass with hand 


ture is also important in the early spring 
when it is desired to use the machine for 
rolling only. Simply lift up the cutting 
mower, add more weight if required and 
you have the most convenient power roller 
imaginable. 


The success of the Ideal is due to its sturdy 
and powerful, yet simple, construction. No 
clutches or complicated parts to wear and 
get out of order. The motor is built in our 
= shop and designed especially for the 
work, 


Owners of large estates, public parks, golf 
clubs, country clubs, cemeteries, etc., are 
all using the Ideal Tractor Lawn Mower 
with great success. 


Special Cutting Mower for 
Putting Greens 


For work on golf courses we furnish, at 
slight additional cost, a special set of cut- 
ting blades for use on the putting greens. 
In less than five minutes the regular 30” 
blade can be substituted for cutting the 
fairway 


When desired, we also furnish, as an extra, 
a riding trailer which fastens to the frame 
and permits the operator to ride and at the 
same time have the same easy control as 
when walking. 


You can secure the Ideal through your deal- 
er direct or from our factory Write today 
for catalogue and further details 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


Lansing, Michigen 
Chicago, §33 S. Dearborn St. 
Portland, 55 Front St. 
Toronto, 17 Venggeones Street 
Cleveland, 1227 W. oth St. 
London, E. C., 63 Farringdon St. 


IDEAL POWE R LAWN MOWER. 
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ing, Vergification, Journalism, 

Play, e cn ak eee 

: ™ Writing, etc., it person- 
Dy.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 


13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the \ead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 

$2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 
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THERMOMETERS 


Dependable aids to 
health, comfort and 
economy in the home. 
Be sure the name 
Jycoe is on every tem- 
perature instrument 
you buy. 
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promise contained in Article 10. Neith- 
er the League of Nations, nor any ene 
or more of its members, nor the Presi- 
dent of the Unitcd States would have 
the right to decide this question for 
Congress. One Congress could not de- 
cide it for its successor. Even when 
Congress declares war it cannot bind 
a succeeding Congress to carry on the 
war. In fact Congress is expressly for- 
bidden to appropriate money for the 
army for a longer period than two 
years. Why? Just so as to have each 
Congress free to go on with a war in- 
augurated by its predecessor, or to 
stop it at once, as its own free judg- 
ment may dictate as right. 

8. Article 10 binds each constituent 
member of the League to respect, and 
also to defend against external aggres- 
sion, the territorial and political inde- 
pendence of each member of the 
League. It follows, therefore, that -the 
League itself has no right to do the 
very thing it is organized to prevent 
others from doing—that is to trespass 
upon the territory of another member 
of the League or to interfere with its 
free exercize of its sovereign power in 
said territory. Consequently the League 
would be under obligation not only to 
refrain from interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of its members, but also 
to prevent any of its members from 
interfering with any of the other mem- 
bers, in doing as they think proper in 
their internal affairs. Thus each con- 
stituent member acquires the promise 
of all other members to respect its 
own territory and its exercize of sov- 
ereign power therein, in return for its 
covenant to do as it would be done by 
in these most vital of all national mat- 
ters. 

Recognition of the foregoing politi- 
cal facts would remove the main dif- 
ferences it seems to me which divide 
the senators who favor ratification. 
Enumeration of some of these facts in 
the act of ratification would not only 
facilitate an agreement to ratify the 
Treaty by a two-thirds majority but 
would tend to secure harmonious oper- 
ation under the Treaty. In fact express 
recognition of “State Rights” in the 
act ratifying the Covenant of the 
League and establishing the League as 
a political fact of the day, constitute 
the solution of the present tangle. 

The right of withdrawal from the 
League is also an inherent part of the 
sovereign power possessed by the na- 
tions constituting the League. Express 
recognition of this right, in Article 
XXVI of the Covenant itself, will tend 
tc prevent the recurrence of an inter- 
national civil war from causes some- 
what analogous to those which pre- 
cipitated the war between the states of 
eur Union, and certainly this recogni- 
tion is a sufficient answer to many 
arguments against ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace with the League Cov- 
enant as part of the Treaty. If all the 
things that are apprehended should 
happen, or in fact any of them, cannot 
Congress pass an act withdrawing 
from the League? Yes. Then why argue 
as to whether these things will or will 
not happen. Let us try it and see. If 
they happen let us withdraw. If the 
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fears prove not well founded no harm 
has come from submitting the question 
to proof and demonstration instead of 
mere discussion. But two years’ notice 
is required. Yes, for actual withdraw- 
al, but as I understand the Covenant, 
the two years is for effectuating the 
withdrawal. After the notice is given, 
the country withdrawing would be 
under no obligation to embark upon 
new lines of action as a member of the 
League in consequence of events occur- 
ring after notice given, or even to con- 
tinue along lines already initiated in 
consequence of previous occurrences. 
As J see it, the nation that has given 
notice of withdrawal would have to 
respect the territory and sovereignty 
of the other members during the two- 
year period, but would not have to de- 
fend them against others, because the 
two-year period is for effectuating 
withdrawal, not for continuing to as- 
sume obligations under the Covenant. 

Provision for amendment having 
been made and the Covenant having 
been so hastily prepared, and with 
many nations not represented at all in 
the deliberations which produced the 
League, it is most natural to suppose 
that amendments will be proposed at 
once and adopted at an early date. 
Gladstone said the Constitution of the 
United States is the greatest product 
that ever emanated from the mind of 
man at any one time. It was produced 
upon due deliberation, without any 
pressure from war emergency as was 
this Covenant. And yet the first Con- 
gress held under that Constitution pro- 
posed, and the constituent states im- 
mediately adopted, ten very substantial 
amendments. Can it be hoped that the 
Covenant of this League will be found 
more perfect than was the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as it came 
from the Philadelphia convention? But 
let us amend before ratifying the Cov- 
enant, some say. Certainly. not, and 
for this reason. The proposal to amend 
would come before the small number 
of persons whose work produced the 
Covenant. They are naturally against 
amendment. Let amendments be pro- 
posed now, and approved by the Sen- 
ate, too, if this seems a proper order of 
business, but let the amendments come 
for action before the assembly of the 
League, not before those who drew the 
Covenant in its present form. There 
the amendments will be duly consid- 
ered by representatives of all the na- 
tions concerned, and without preju- 
dice. Their chance of adoption would 
thus be greatly enhanced. 

Therefore, ratify the Treaty with 
express recognition of “State Rights,” 
and such interpretations as_ really 
conform to its true meaning, propose 
amendments, not to those who drew 
the Covenant, but to the first assem- 
bly of the League, give notice of with- 
drawal if necessary amendments are 
not agreed upon, or if apprehended 
evils actually come to pass. Let the 
issue taken to the country be upon 
proposed amendments, if such an issue 
has to be made, not upon ratification 
or rejection of the Covenant as it now 
stands. 

New York 
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Day Off My Weig t 


An Amazing discovery in weight reduction, no 
starving, no medicines, no special foods, no 
course of baths, no exercises, no “mind cure.” 


_Aren’t you heavier than you used to 
be?” 

This would nearly always be the first 
remark I’d hear whenever I met an old 
friend or acquaintance. And they were 
right. No doubt about it, I was fast put- 
ting on weight to a noticeable extent. 


At first I took it as a sure sign of vigor- 
ous health. I had always thought that the 
accumulation of fat was Nature’s way of 
storing up health and energy—a sort of 
reserve to draw upon in time of need. 

I reveled in my good fortune and felt gen- 
uinely sorry for my friends who were not 
so favored by Nature. 


But soon-my condition began to be seri- 
ous. I was getting altogether too fat. My 
increasing stoutness began to be about all 
I could think of—it entirely occupied my 
mind. My friends began to mention it. I 
couldn’t walk a block without puffing. My 
heart became affected. 


I had always led an active life, 
being fond of athletics, horse-back 
riding and dancing. My increasing 
weight made it difficult for me to 
“go in” for these things. I simply 
couldn’t get around as fast as the 
others—even my walk was differ- 
ent; and besides, any sort of phy- 
sical exertion became unpleasant 
to me. I don’t need to go into de- 
tails, for anyone with a tendency 
to stoutness will well know what I 
mean. 


This lack of exercise could lead 
to but one thing. I took on weight 
to an alarming extent, and I shall 
never — the day when I real- 
ized that I was slowing down men- 
tally as well as physically. I lost 
interest in my work and all social 
affairs. Anything requiring exer- 
tion was passed up. Understand 
me, please. I am not trying to praise my 
former self and figure; I am simply telling 
how my mental and physical powers and 
pleasures decreased as fat was increased. 








a day 


You can probably guess my next move— 
nearly every “Fat” woman has taken it. I 
me a follower of the “simple life.” I 

cut down on my diet—and felt hungry all 
the time. Then I took a course of baths. 
According to weights taken “before and 
after” the baths cut down my weight. But 
within a day or so the weight was back 


again. The baths 
had only a_ tem- 
porary effect. And 


it seemed to me that 
they were sapping 
my vitality. 


Then I tried the 
plan of going with- 
out liquids; of omit- 
ting certain foods 
from my _all-too- 
meagre diet; of eat- 
ing widely advertised 





to josh me, . “reducing foods,” 
but J “=i = and finally of taking 
medicine. 


anything to laugh 
about.” 


By this time life 
; had lost much of its 
Joy for me. As my weight increased so 
did my distress. I simply had to do some- 
thing. So I started to find out all I could 
about obesity. I questioned physicians, 
surgeons, army doctors, health specialists 





ter than ever.” 


and a lot of women and men who were 
similarly afflicted. Soon I became a walk- 


ing encyclopedia of weight reduction. But 
still I continued to put on weight. 
One day I experienced a shock. I was 


reading some health statistics by life insur- 
ance companies. These showed conclusive- 
ly that in addition to causing mental and 
physical inefficiency, fatness brings on a 
serious chain of illnesses such as heart 
trouble, diabetes, stomach and intestinal 
trouble, apoplexy and the like. And then 
I read that fat people die young. No sup- 
position about this. Plain, cold, hard facts, 
drawn from life insurance statistics, cover- 
ing the experiences of tens of thousands of 
people and several generations. 


My lucky star must have been working 
for me about this time, for I ran across 
just the kind of practical help I was look- 
ing for. A friend advised me to-read 
“Weight Control, The Basis of Health,” 
by the famous food specialist, 
Eugene Christian. 

This course, in the form of sim- 
ple little lessons, which the pub- 
lishers offer to send on free trial, 
completely upset my own personal 
opinions and all that I had learned 
about obesity and health. It shows 
that when one starts to put on 
weight, it is not a sign of health, 
but of ill-health. Obesity is actual- 
ly a disease. Then it showed that 
most of the tables of weights indi- 
cating what a person of a certain 
age and height should weigh are 
all wrong and why. 


start I reduced my of health, of mental and physical 
and felt bet- Vi80r. 


No theories, but hard prac- 
tical facts, drawn from the expe- 
rience of thousands of men and 
women in all conditions of life. 


The remarkable part of it all was that 
there were no fads in Eugene Christian’s 
methods. No special baths, no self-denying 
diet, no medicine, no exercises—nothing out 
of the ordinary. Simply go on living a 
normal life, eat appetizing, delicious foods, 
properly combined, do pretty much as you 
please. And still one could reduce her 
weight to normal in a very short time by 
entirely natural methods. 


It all sounded too good to be true, but 
I decided to give the methods a fair test. 
Right from the start my former vigor and 
ener, began to return. 
weight by two pounds each day. 
slightest hardship was involved—a most 
unusual thing in weight-reduction. I had 


, always enjoyed my meals, but now my food 


tasted even more delicious than ever. Wak- 
ing became a pleasure to me again, instead 
of a grind. I was bubbling over with life 
and energy. My flesh grew hard and firm. 
And, soon, very much to my surprise, I was 
able to wear fabrics and colors which my 
stoutness had forced me to abandon. 


When I now look upon my former con- 
dition of stoutness it all seems like a hor- 
rible nightmare, for not only did I quickly 

in my normal weight, but I’ve main- 
tained it ever since. © look at me to-day 
no one would realize that not so long ago 
I was a “fat” woman. My quick reduction 
in weight—an average of two pounds a day 
—my vigorous health and active mind of 


to-day I all owe to Eugene Christian. I 
only wish I had the means to distribute 
his remarkable Course to every woman 
afflicted with obesity, for I feel that Eugene 
Christian is rendering a great and genuine 
service to humanity through his wonderful 
work. I have recommended Eugene Chris- 
tian’s Course to many others and have had 
the satisfaction of seeing it produce results 
just as remarkable as in my case. 


Alma Virginia Lee. 


Much could be written about the cause and 
the remedy for excessive stoutness and Eugene 
Christian’s methods. But that is unnecessary, 
for you can, without a penny of expense or the 
slightest obligation, test out in the privacy 
ef your home the same methods that Miss 
Lee and thousands of others have used with 
such remarkable and satisfying — results. 

The publishers of Eugene Christian’s 12 
lesson course, “Weight Control, the Basis of 
Health,” are so confident that it will produce 
the same results for you as it did for Miss Lee 
that they will gladly send the entire Course 
to you on approval. Then you can see for 
yourself, by actual results, the wonderful 
efficiency of (Eugene Chrigtian’s methods. 
These methods are not new and untried 
theories, for more than 200,000 people in all 
walks of life have used and are using them and 
endorse them in the most enthusiastic terms, 


Send no money, 
merely fill in and mail 
the coupon. e en- 
tire Course, “Weight 
Control, the Basis of 
Health,” goes to you 


at once, all 


thoroughly. 
yourself ca 
fore you begin to ap- 
ply its teachings. 
Then weigh yourself 
daily. You'll be amazed 
at the satisfying re- 
duction in weight 
you'll experience al- 
most from day to day. 
And soon you'll say as 
Miss Lee said, and as 





thousands of other 
men and women have 
said, “To look at = 
no one wou “ 

realize that not 80 gay no one would real. 
long ago I was looked ize that not so long ago 
upon as fat. I was a ‘fat woman.’” 

Then if you decide 


to keep the Course, as 
you surely will, remit only five dollars in full 
payment. And if for any reason you do not 
wish to keep the Course send it back within 
five days and you will owe us nothing. 
viously, an offer such as this could not be 
made unless the publishers were confident 
that Eugene Christian’s methods will produce 
remarkable results for you. 

As this special free-trial offer may be with- 
drawn at any time, it is suggested that you 
mail the coupon promptly. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Dept.41, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





Corrective Eating Society, 
Dept. 41, 443 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of “Weight 
Control, The Basis of Health,” in 12 lessons. I 
will either remail them to you within five days 
after receipt or send you $5.00. 
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How New Metals Are Made 


(Continued from page 1387) 


num or uranium may replace part of 
the tungsten. 

Since the war the secret has been re- 
vealed that the British Government 
had been using in its munition plants a 
new form of molybdenum steel invent- 
ed by Professor Arnold of Sheffield 
University. Its composition is said to 
be: molybdenum, 5.75 per cent; chro- 
mium, 2.79 per cent; carbon, .75 per 
cent; vanadium, 1.29 per cent, but no 
tungsten. It is claimed that this “super- 
steel” used for cutting tools will take 
off metal faster and keep its edge long- 
er than any other. 

Some of the newer alloys for high- 
speed tools contain no iron at all. That 
which bears the poetic name of the 
star-stone, stellite, is composed of 
chromium, cobalt and tungsten in vary- 
ing proportions. Stellite keeps a hard 
cutting edge and gets tougher as it 
gets hotter. It is very hard and as good 
for jewelry as platinum except that it 
is not so expensive. Cooperite, its 
rival, is an alloy of nickel and zir- 
conium, stronger, lighter and cheaper 
than stellite. 

Before the war nearly half of the 
world’s supply of tungsten ore (wol- 
framite) came from Burma. But altho 
Burma had belonged to the British for 
a hundred years they had not devel- 
oped its mineral resources and the 
tungsten trade was monopolized by the 
Germans. All the ore was shipped to 
Germany and the British Admiralty 
was content to buy from the Germans 
what tungsten was needed for armor 
plate and heavy guns. When the war 
broke out the British had the ore sup- 
ply, but were unable at first to work 
it because they were not familiar with 
the processes. Germany, being short of 
tungsten, had to sneak over a little 
from Baltimore in the submarine 
“Deutschland.” In the United States 
before the war tungsten ore was selling 
at $6.50 a unit, but by the beginning 
of 1916 it had jumped to $85 a unit. A 
unit is 1 per cent of tungsten trioxide 
to the ton, that is, twenty pounds. 
Boulder County, Colorado, and San 
Bernardino, California, then had min- 
ing booms, reminding one of older 
times. Between May and December, 
1918, there was manufactured in the 
United States more than 45,500,000 
pounds of tungsten steel containing 
some 8,000,000 pounds of tungsten. 

If tungsten ores were more abund- 
ant and the metal more easily manipu- 
lated, it would displace steel for many 
purposes. It is harder than steel or 
even quartz. It never rusts and is in- 
soluble in acids. Its expansion by heat 
is one-third that of iron. It is more 
than twice as heavy as iron and its 
melting point is twice as high. Its elec- 
trical resistance is half that of iron 
and its tensile strength is a third 
greater than the strongest steel. It can 
be worked into wire .0002 of an inch in 
diameter, almost too thin to be seen, 
but as strong as copper wire ten times 
the size. 

The tungsten wires in the electric 
lamps are about .03 of an inch in diam- 


cter, and they give three times the 
light for the same consumption of 
electricity as the old carbon filament. 
The American manufacturers of the 
tungsten bulb have very appropriate- 
ly named their lamp “Mazda” after 
the Light God of the Zoroastrians. To 
get the tungsten into wire form was a 
problem that long baffled the inventors 
of the world, for it was too refractory 
to be melted in mass and too brittle to 
be drawn. Dr. W. D. Coolidge succeed- 
ed in accomplishing the feat in 1912 by 
reducing the tungstic acid by hydrogen 
and molding the metallic powder into 
a bar by pressure. This is raised to a 
white heat in the electric furnace, 
taken out and rolled down, and the 
process repeated some fifty times, until 
the wire is small enough so it can be 
drawn at a red heat thru diamond dies 
of successively smaller apertures. 

The German method of making the 
lamp filaments is to squirt a mixture 
of tungsten powder and thorium oxide 
thru a perforated diamond of the de- 
sired diameter. The filament so pro- 
duced is drawn thru a chamber heated 
to 2500° C. at a velocity of eight feet 
an hour, which crystallizes the tung- 
sten into a continuous thread. 

The first metallic filament used in 
the electric light on a commercial scale 
was made of tantalum, the metal of 
Tantalus. In the period 1905-1911 over 
100,000,000 tantalus lamps were sold, 
but tungsten displaced them as soon as 
that metal could be drawn into wire. 

A recent rival of tungsten both as a 
filament for lamps and hardener for 
steel is molybdenum. One pound of this 
metal will impart more resiliency to 
steel than three or four pounds of 
tungsten. The molybdenum steel, be- 
cause it does not easily crack, is said 
to be serviceable for armor-piercing 
shells, gun linings, airplane struts, au- 
tomobile axles and propeller shafts. In 
combination with its rival as ‘a tung- 
sten-molybdenum alloy it is capable of 
taking the place of the intolerably ex- 
pensive platinum, for it resists corro- 
sion when uscd for spark plugs and 
tooth plugs. European steel men have 
taken to molybdenum more than Amer- 
icans, for the salts of this metal can 
be used in dyeing and photography. 

Calcium, magnesium and aluminum, 
common enough in their compounds, 
have only come into use as metals 
since the invention of the electric fur- 
nace. Now the photographer uses mag- 
nesium powder for his flashlight when 
he wants to take a picture of his 
friends inside the house, and the 
aviator uses it when he wants to take 
a picture of his enemies on the open 
field. The flares prepared by our Gov- 
ernment for the war consist of a sheet 
iron cylinder, four feet long and six 
inches thick, containing a stick of mag- 
nesium attached to a tightly rolled sil! 
parachute twenty feet in diameter 
when expanded. The whole weighed 32 
pounds. On being dropped from th- 
plane by pressing a button, the rush 
of air set spinning a pinwheel at the 
bottom which ignited the magnesium 
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stick and detonated a charge of black 
powder sufficient to throw off the case 
and release the parachute. The burn- 
ing flare gave off a light of 320,000 
candle power lasting for ten minutes 
as the parachute slowly descended. 

The addition of 5 or 10 per cent of 
magnesium to aluminum gives an alloy 
(magnalium) that is almost as light 
as aluminum and almost as strong as 
steel. An alloy of 90 per cent aluminum 
and 10 per cent calcium is lighter and 
harder than aluminum and more re- 
sistant to corrosion. The latest Ger- 
man airplane, the “Junker,” was made 
entirely of duralumin. Even the wings 
were formed of corrugated sheets of 
this alloy instead of the usual doped 
cotton-cloth. Duralumin is composed of 
about 85 per cent of aluminum, 5 per 
cent of copper, 5 per cent of zinc and 
2 per cent of tin. 

When platinum was first discovered 
it was so cheap that ingots of it were 
gilded and sold as gold bricks, to un- 
wary purchasers. The Russian Govern- 
ment used it as we use nickel, for 
making small coins. But this is an ex- 
ception to the rule that the demand 
creates the supply. Platinum is really 
a “rare metal,” not merely an unfa- 
miliar one. Nowhere except in the 
Urals is it found in quantity, and since 
it seems indispensable in chemical and 
electrical appliances, the price has con- 
tinually gone up. Russia collapsed into 
chaos just when the war work made 
the heaviest demand for platinum, so 
the governments had to put a stop to 
its use for jewelry and photography. 
The “gold brick” seheme would now 
have to be reversed, for gold is used 
as a cheaper metal to “adulterate” 
platinum. All the members of the plati- 
num family, formerly ignored, were 
pressed into service, palladium, rho- 
dium, osmium, iridium, and these, al- 
loyed with gold or silver, were em- 
ployed more or less satisfactorily by 
the dentist, chemist and electrician as 
substitutes for the platinum of which 
they had been deprived. One of these 
alloys, composed of 20 per cent pal- 
ladium and 80 per cent gold, and bear- 
ing the telescoped name of “palau” 
(pal-ladium au-rum) makes very ac- 
ceptable crucibles for the laboratory 
and only costs half as much as plati- 
num. “Rhotanium” is a similar alloy 
recently introduced. The points of our 
gold pens are tipped with an osmium- 
iridium alloy. It is a pity that this 
family of noble metals is so restricted, 
for they are unsurpassed in tenacity 
and incorruptibility. They could be of 
great service to the world in war and 
peace. As the “Bad Child” says in his 
“Book of Beasts”: 

I shoot the hippopotamus with bullets 
made of platinum, 

Because if I use leaden. ones, his hide is 
sure to flatten ’em. 

The modern metallurgist is possessed 
of a mania for order according to the 
copy-book rule, “Find a place for 
everything and put everything in its 
place.” He searches the Urals and the 
Andes to unearth slacker metals and 
conscript them for the national 
Service. He would have no leisure class 
among the elements. 
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Where Credit 
is Made 


The National Bank of 
Commerce in New York 
is a manufacturer whose 
product is credit. 














Knowledge is the raw 
material of which 
credit is made— 
knowledge of men 
and markets, 
commerce and fi- 
nance, drawn from 
original sources, tested 
and woven into a fabric 
of mutual confidence 
whichis national credit. 























The vast resources 
of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York 
insure a credit production 
which is adequate to the 
needs of expanding 
business. 
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THOUGHTS 
and THINGS 


The business of living, when boiled 
down to its clearest essence and all the 
froth skimmed off, is just a matter of 


thinking. 


Each of us is continually thinking ideas 
of our own and swapping them for the 


ideas of others. 


If there is a famine of 


outside ideas we shrivel up ourselves. 
Children with ‘‘nobody to play with” 
are unhappy and unmanageable. 


From thinking with our heads to doing 
with our hands is but a little step and 
then our thoughts become things. 


It is because men of 
America are so un- 
fettered in their think- 
ing and doing that 
this country is such a 
fine place to live in. 
It is also because these 
thoughts are freely 
radiated and spread 
broadcast, in the dis- 
tribution of. manufac- 
tured things and in 
the distribution of the 
facts about them (ad- 
vertising), that this 
country is such a fine 
place to live in. 


The originator of 
an idea is not much 
better off than before 
he originated it till 
he gets some one else 
to absorb it and en- 
joy it and benefit by 
it. 


| No. 8 


The man or wom- 
an surrounded by 
better thoughts and 
things, but who pays 
not theslightest atten- 
tion to them, is not 
much better off than 
the one with “nobody 
to play with.” 


Advertisements are 
thoughts—telling you 
about the ideas that 
other men and wom- 
en have thought out 
for your happiness. 
Read the ads. They 
are the voices from 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of looms, shops, 
foundries, studios, lab- 
oratories, where mil- 
lions of minds are turn- 
ing pleasant thoughts 
into worth while 
things for your 
comfort. 
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Democrats at Donnybrook 


(Continued from page 131) 


But there were others who were 
not so sure of the wisdom of a 
battle on the Treaty a@ loutrance. Sig- 
nificantly, three United States senators 
who spoke were for compromize. Sen- 
ator Owen counseled “immediate. rati- 
fication,” and proceeded to explain that 
in the position in which the President 
stood he must speak as he does uncom- 
promizingly and firmly. Senator Pom- 
erene urged ratification “without res- 
ervations if possible, with reservations 
if we must.” Senator Hitchcock; the 
Democratic floor leader, declared that 
the Democrats were ready for an hon- 
orable compromize with their oppon- 
ents, and confided to his hearers, in a 
kind of stage whisper, his belief that 
“the Treaty will be ratified.” These ex- 
pressions, from men who must do the 
actual voting on the Treaty and the 
Covenant, suggested little enthusiasm 
for the thought of carrying the issue 
over into the campaign. Take it for all 
in all, the good Wilsonians at the ban- 
quet—and the applause showed that 
they were in the majority—must, it 
seemed to the Philosopher, have found 
more gall than honey in the oratorical 
feast that was served to them. 

There were other apples of discord in 
the goods that the perennial Mr. 
Bryan drew from his pack. He was 
the one speaker who seemed concerned 
about the campaign and the future 
policy of the Democracy. He set be- 
fore the diners several planks for a 
possible platform, of more or less 
freshness and novelty. He “assumed” 
that the party would accept prohibi- 
tion as the permanent policy of the 
country; and, when the men about the 
tables received the suggestion with si- 
lence or murmured jeers, he shouted, 
“If that does not suit the banqueters, 
I will appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, from them to the voters!” 
“That’s just the trouble,” mourned 
one of the Philosopher’s table mates. 
“We’re not drunk, and we wish we 
were.” Mr. Bryan “assumed” that the 
party would accept woman’s suffrage 
as an accomplished fact; and again 
he met with a chilling lack of response. 
Probably Washington is too near the 
South and too far from the West, 
meditated the Philosopher, to expect a 
Democratic gathering there to be en- 
thusiastic about justice for women as 
distinguished from “chivalry.” 

Then Mr.’ Bryan produced three 
planks, two new, the third old. They 
were “a national peace way, run- 
ning into every state, wide enough 
to accommodate both passengers and 
freight, and permanent, so that it will 
be a lasting tie binding together the 
forty-eight commonwealths”; “a na- 
tional bulletin, under bi-partizan con- 
trol, furnished to all who desire it at 
a nominal cost, a bulletin which will 
present to the people the issues upon 
which they must act, with editorials 
presenting the arguments for and 
against the action -proposed;” and 


| the initiative and referendum. These 


planks aroused, apparently, little in- 
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terest; they certainly provoked no 
comment. But one other declaration of 
the Commoner struck fire. It was this: 

The Democratic party has for twenty 
years denounced private monopoly as in- 
defensible and intolerable. It cannot sur- 
render its position on the subject now when 
the beneficiaries of all the private monopo- 
lies are mobilizing under the banner of the 
Republican party for a united attack upon 
the right of the people to own and operate 
all necessary monopolies in the interest of 
the public. 

Then he added his old time proposal 
that the trunk lines of the railroads 
should be owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local and feeding 
lines by the states. It was Senator 
Pomerene that took fire first; and the 
vigor with which he denounced the 
government ownership proposal would 
have been balm to the most conserva- 
tive Republican heart. Governor Corn- 
well of West Virginia followed him, 
and after announcing himself as a 
conservative, denounced the Adamson 
law, which raised the wages and short- 
ened the hours of the railroad work- 
ers, the proposal for government own- 
ership of railroads, the provision in 
the Clayton anti-trust act exempting 
labor and farmers’ organizations from 
its provisions, and class legislation in 
general. 

So the keynote for the campaign 
was sounded, as from a rifted lute. 
And the Republicans, listening greed- 
ily to the rattle of stick on stick, the 
thud of shillelagh on devoted pate, 
laughed a great guffaw. But just wait 
till the Republicans get together. It 
will be the other fellows’ turn then. 

“About this time look out for thun- 
ler, hail ard sleet.” 








The Folly at Albany 
(Continued from page 1388) 


of guilt by due process of law would 
have disposed of the whole matter. 
Nothing could be weaker than the 
reply of Speaker Thaddeus C. Sweet, 
who has stultified himself. He and his 
followers, professing to fear revolu- 
tion and revolutionary methods, and 


proclaiming their devotion to our | 


American way of bringing about the 
desired social changes by due process 
of law, have undertaken to deny resort 
to that way by radicals whose ideas 
they abhor. Any action better calcu- 
lated to spread the radical dogma that 
reform by parliamentary action is im- 
possible and that the revolution, there- 
fore, must be proclaimed and attempt- 
ed, human ingentity could not invent. 
The ideas and the purposes of social- 
ism must be met and dealt with in the 
arena of debate and of legislation. Po- 
litical socialism is a formidable fact 
and it must be taken seriously. Europe 
as learned this lesson and America 
will have to learn it. Given full oppor- 
tunity to say its say, to expose its pur- 
Poses, and to defend its policies in leg- 
s'ative bodies,.socialism invariably be- 
comes moderate, and its leaders, not 
'ntrequently, become strong upholders 
®' social order. 
vew York 
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TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable . their 


terms on February 1, 1920, at the ce or 


agency of the Company in New York or in 


Boston, will be paid in New York by the 


Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Five Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 


Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 





terms on February 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in _ New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

January 6, 1920. 
The regular quarterly dividends of One and 
Three-quarters Per Cent. (1%%) on the Common 
Shares and One and One-half Per Cent, (14%%) 
on the Perferred Shares of this Company will be 
paid February 2nd, 1920, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business January 23rd, 1920. 

Transfer books will not a 
PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 








INSURANCE 


Write W. E. Underwood, Director of The 
Independent Insurance Service, to secure 
free and confidential information in regard 
to your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent. Lesson Plans 


LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


1. 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
Our Answer to the Reds. By Francis P. 
Garvan. 
Prove that the article emphasizes the im- 
portance of education. 
Give logical definitions of the following 
terms: corrupt, government, anarchy, 
bourgeois, proletariat, sabotage, syndical- 
ism, sedition, conspiracy, radical, commun- 
ist, Soviet, conservative, liberal. 
Give a clear. oral explanation of the 
writer’s “answer” to the Reds 
Show in what way the program of the 
Reds is aimed at the prosperity and hap- 
piness of every member of your school. 
Write a synopsis of laws that you think 
might be of benefit in maintaining Ameri- 
ean freedom and the public good. 
Write a dialog or group scene in which 
you imagine the spirits of the soldiers who 
served with Washington at Valley Forge 
discussing the recent activities of the Reds 
in the United States. 


Write a. short, impassioned speech such as 
you might give before an audience in which 
you wished to arouse a spirit of patriot- 
ism for the United States. 

Heavy Taxes, Increased Exports, and 
No Strikes. By Professor B. D. Atto- 
lico. 

Define the following terms: reconstruction, 
plenipotentiary, tonnage, role, normal, fis- 
eal, replenish, luxury. 

Write a paragraph of contrast on the fol- 
lowing topic: The effect of the war on 
England and on Italy. 

Write a paragraph of negative statement 
on the following topic: The good will and 
discipline of the Italian taxpayer. 


Imagine that you are the editor of a daily 
paper published in the United States. 
Draw from the article material for an edi- 
torial addressed to American workers. 
. A Solution of the Treaty Tangle. By 
Hayne Davis. 

Write a brief of the entire article. 

Point out the methods by which coherence 
is maintained in the article. 

In a single paragraph write what the 


* author believes to be the solution of the 


treaty tangle. 

Point out the means by which the author 
gains emphasis. 

Democrats at Donnybrook. By Harold 
Howland. 

Explain the significance of the title. 
What is a “Philosopher Errant’’? 
Explain the following expressions: Joints 
in the opposition armor; Cynically aloof; 
The dust and struggle of the arena; Ir- 
relevant parenthesis; From Alpha to 
Omega; Malicious gibberish; The quondam 
peerless leader; Walter Scott’s play-bill ; 
A one-track document; Apples of discord; 
From Philip drunk to Philip sober; From 
a rifted lute. 

What is a rhetorical phrase? 

What is an allusion? 

Explain why the use of rhetorical phrases 
and of allusions in the article—or in any 
other writing—add materially to the effect 
the article—or other writing—produces. 
What is the principal point the writer 
makes in the article? 

Does the writer prove himself to be a 
“philosopher errant”? 


. The End of the Great War. 


1. 


. Write a graphic description of the closing 


scene of the Great War. 
. The Folly at Albany. By Franklin H. 
Giddings. 

Sum up, in the form of a brief, the proofs 
given by Professor Giddings in support of 
his pane that the action at Albany was 
unwise 


. Men Say the War Is Over. By William 
Brooks. 


On what contrasts is the poem founded? 


. Tell the story of the woman whom the poet 


meets on the street. 

What is the effect of the last sentence of 
the poem? 

How does the poem, as a whole, affect you? 
Explain the following words:* marts, 
Hiram, David, garb, coif. 

Point out lines that might be illustrated by 
the work of a painter of pictures. 


. Write a full description of an imaginary 


painting based on one of the lines just 
mentioned. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


|. Politics and the Treaty of Peace—‘‘A 
Solution of Our Treaty Tangle,” ‘““‘Dem- 
ocrats at Donnybrook.’’ 

1. Discuss the following proposition: In view 
of the history of our treaty negotiations, 
an amendment to Article II, Section 2, of 
the Constitution would seem to be neces- 
sary. 

2. What is the chief reason for senatorial 
opposition to the Treaty of Versailles? 
What solution of the tangle does Mr. Davis 
suggest? 

8. Read the extract from Champ  Clark’s 
speech quoted by Mr. Howland. Is _ the 
record of the party one of which the lead- 
ers may justly be proud? If so, why was 
so little made of it in the newspaper ac- 
counts of the Jackson dinner? 

4. Set down side by side the President’s pro- 
nouncements about the Treaty and those 
of Mr. Bryan. Show by comparison that. 

the issue was straightly joined be- 
tween two factions in the Democratic 
party.” 

5. In view of present activities in the Senate 
which of the two factions seems to be get- 
ting the upper hand? 

ll. Re-establishing Peace—‘Heavy Taxes, 
Increased Exports, and No Strikes,” 
“The End of the Great War,” “‘Disor- 
ders in Germany,” “Where the Money 
Goes.”’ 

1. Why were the consequences of the war 
“bound to weigh more heavily on _ her 
{Italy] than on any other country”? What 
is Italy doing to recover from these con- 
sequences ? 

2. Describe briefly the final steps in the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Versailles. Show 
how, as a result of this ratification, the 
United States is at a disadvantage just 
now. 

3. What connection is there between the rati- 
fication of the Treaty and the present dis- 
orders in Germany? 

4. What measures of relief for Europe are 
proposed by Secretary Glass and Mr. Hoov- 
er? Show that these measures are advisa- 
ble both from an economic and from an 
humanitarian point of view. 


lll. The Radicals and the Government— 
“Our Answer to the Reds,” “New York 
Socialists Barred from Assembly, PY othe 
Folly at Albany.” 

1. Is there any connection between the atti- 
tude of the United States Department of 
Justice toward the extreme radicals and 
the action of the New York Assembly in 
suspending the five Socialist members? 

2. Do you agree with Mr. Garvan that. “New 
laws obviously are necessary”? If so, what 
form should these new laws take? 

8. Upon what grounds did the Assembly bar 
its five Socialist members? Why does Mr. 
Hughes attack the action of the Assembly”? 

4. Why Professor Giddings say: “The in- 
cident was bound to happen, in this state 
or elsewhere”? 

5. Prove that, “Viewed in the light of his- 
tory ... the action at Albany was glar- 
ingly unwise.” 

IV. The Government of France—‘‘Clemen- 
ceau for President.” 

1. Write. a brief account of the method of 
election of (1) members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, (2) members of the Senate. 


(3) the President. 


2. Compare the functions of these three 


branches of the French Government with 
those of the similar branches in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

“The election of senators on January 11 
showed a decided drift toward the Right.” 
Explain this statement. 


4. What difference will it make whether 


André Tardieu or Aristide Briand becomes 
premier ? 


V. Chemistry as a Factor in Modern In- 


dustry—‘How New Metals Are Made.” 


1, Trace the history of the iron and steel in- 


dustry from ancient times to the present 
day. Show that more progress has been 
made in the past thirty or forty years than 
in all the centuries that went before. 


2. What are the present uses of tungsten and 


platinum ? 


3. What has been the result of the experi- 


ments of Baron Auer von 


elsbac! 
. Do the facts given in this article justify 


the author’s sub-title? 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Louis GuyAN—Pretty girls are lazy. 

PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE—Who is Rus- 
sia? 

SENATOR Moses—Wood will win in 
a walk. 

EpwarpD Bok—I have merely done 
my best. 

FATHER BERNHARD VAUGHAN —I 
would love to run a cinema. 

LioyD GEoRGE—Nothing is gained by 
making statements in public. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES—Travel opens 
one’s eyes and clears one’s brain. 

ARTHUR WAUGH—What the public 
wants today is a new Wilkie Collins. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE—I don’t 
believe in logical candidates, because 
polities is illogical. 

THE SULTAN OF TURKEY—It is with 
satisfaction that we observe America 
adopting prohibition. 

VicE PRESIDENT MARSHALL — The 
King of England does nothing but 
spend his time listening to the band 
play. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK —I_ should 
think the tall buildings in New York 
must be disturbing to the minds of the 
people. 

BOLSHEVIK REPRESENTATIVE KLISHKE 
—Soviet Russia will not allow itself to 
be used as a dumping ground for agi- 
tators from America. 

GERALDINE FARRAR—I bought a piece 
of Japanese fox fur the other day 
which I am morally certain was born 
on the Hudson river. 

JupDGE GEORGE W. ANDERSON—I as- 
sert as my best judgment that more 
than 99 per cent of the advertised and 
reported pro-German plots never ex- 
isted. 

Sir OLIver Lopce—I do not suppose 
our descendants will be using chemical 
energy. Instead of burning 1000 tons 
of coal they will take energy out of an 
ounce or two of matter. 

Miss HELEN TaFt—The public will 
pay Babe Ruth $20,000 for a half year 
and Jack Dempsey $100,000 for a single 
fight, but they will not pay their col- 
lege professors enough to live on. 

C. F. Hineuam, M. P.—The secret of 
how to obtain large incomes is to get 
others to work out your ideas and to 
have the courage of your convictions, 
to be able to say yes or no on the in- 
stant and to stick to your decision. 
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New Plays 


For the Defense, murder mystery 
play, keeps you from drawing a long 
breath till the last scene. Then you 
sigh luxuriously. Richard Bennett is 
the engaging district attorney hero. 
(Morosco Theater.) 


“I’m so bored, I’ve taken to card- 
indexing the hens,” says one of the re- 
turned women war workers in The Fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair, a comedy based on the 
problem of getting the war volunteer’s 
interest back to home and family. 
(Henry Miller’s Theater.) 


Catchy songs, clever acting, excep- 
tional dancing, and elaborate costumes 
and settings are several of the reasons 
why The Magic Melody at the Shubert 
Theater has proved such a successful 


musical play this season. (Shubert 
Theater.) 
The Power of Darkness. The The- 


ater Guild presents this Tolstoy play 
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with the same artistic finish and tra zic 
power as it gave to John Ferguson 
last year. Tolstoy shows in this pow- 
erful drama his hatred of alcohol, in- 
terest, women and police and his con- 
fidence in the simple faith of the peas- 
antry and in the saving power of open 
confession. (Garrick Theater.) 


The “Theatre Parisien’s” latest bill 
“achieves the impossible” by suiting 
both the true Parisian and the Ameri- 
can schoolgirl beginning French. There 
is a tuneful operetta, Le Poilu, and a 
short comedy, L’Anglais tel qu’on le 
parle, in which Mr. Hogson struggles 
with a French interpreter who under- 
stands everything but English. (The- 
atre Parisien.) 


The Protiteer 


(TWENTY YEARS HENCE) 


A little girl climbed on her granddaddy’s 
knee, 

And pleaded, “Oh, tell a true story to me!” 

She wheedled and teased as a little girl 
can 

To hear him live over the war days again. 


So he told her of gallant and glorious fight, 

Of the Nation’s response to the call of the 
right, 

Of brave mothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts and wives, 

Of the flower of young manhood who 
poured out their lives 

That the world might be safe when the con- 
flict was done, 

And men keep the freedom their fathers 
had won. 


Then she wistfully queried, “And what did 
you do? 

I think that the man who was bravest was 
ou.” 

The grandfather gazed ‘round the beauti- 
ful room, 

And its luxury seemed like a symbol of 
doom. 

He regretted the past, for he felt he was 
old 

And the fire of desire was expiring and 
cold. 


He thought of his end in a deep narrow 
hole, 

Too small for his body, too large for his 
soul, 

And he made no reply, as he stifled a sigh, 

But he lowered his head at the look in her 
eye, 

For he knew in his heart that the arrow 
had hit— 

He had done the poor people instead of 
his bit! 

—Blanche F. Gile in the New York Times. 
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The Most American Thing in Assuice 


That is what Theodore Roosevelt called Chau- 
tauqua. Six words! Could greater praise be 
given in 6,000? 

Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt was flattering his hosts? 
But insincerity was never named as one of the 
great American’s faults! 

Perhaps he spoke from enthusiasm unchecked 
by reflection? But he permitted the glorifying 
phrase to be quoted with frequency and promi- 


nence! Mr. Roosevelt’s sense of values and pro- 
portion endorsed, as his sense of quality had 
prompted, this most remarkable tribute. 

He knew no higher praise to give a man or an 
institution than to call him or it “American”; 
and from his lips or pen “most American” was 
praise intentionally superlative. 

Such was the praise he gave Chautauqua! 


What Is Chautauqua? 


The place is one of loveliness: a summer city 
on a wooded hillside, overlooking a twenty-mile 
lake in the southwest corner of the Empire State. 

The Institution, physically quartered in this 
beautiful location, is an organization rooted in a 
hundred thousand American hearts bound to- 
gether in a common aim and purpose py the 


Work and Play 


In July and August more than 4,000 students 
attend the Summer Schools. 

There are Academic courses, in language and 
literature, mathematics and science, psychology, 
pedagogy, historical and social science; and Pro- 
fessional courses, in library training, home eco- 
nomics, music, arts and crafts, expression, busi- 
ness training, stenography, commercial geography, 
physical education, health and self-expression. 


slender, steel-strong filament of intellectual and. 


spiritual community. 

Chautauqua, N. Y., is a summer resort. Chau- 
tauqua, America, is The People’s College. Will 
you have fishing—or philosophy? Chautauqua 
will give you all that either stands for: wholesome 
physical recreation, and simple, genuine learning. 


at Chautauqua 


To these classes come school teachers in quest 
of personal or professional development ; persons 
whose schooling stopped short of completion, and 
college graduates who know that they have only 
learned how to learn. 

Private tutoring may be had, and boys and girls 
preparing for college can combine summer sports 
with serious work. 


Concerts and Lectures 


While the Summer Schools are in session, 
Chautauqua offers also such a program of lec- 
tures.and concerts as can be had nowhere else. 

The most famous speakers and the finest mas- 


ters of music present a brilliant program. Edifi- 
cation mates with entertainment; pleasure and 
profit go hand in hand. 


Chautauqua Reading Courses 


But Chautauqua is not a single-season educator. 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
carries her work into thousands of homes all the 
year round. 

Each year the C. L. S. C. offers a course of 
reading (“Don’t read at random!” is the motto), 
for which four books of lively interest are selected. 
‘these four books are offered with a year’s sub- 
scription to the Independent, and the Round Table, 
a monthly bulletin. 

The reading is arranged in four-year cycles: an 
American year, a Modern European year, a Clas- 


sical year, and a British year. 
ing lead to graduation. 

In 1919, an American year, the books were 
“America Among the Nations,” by H. H. Powers; 
“Brothers in Arms,” by J. J. Jusserand ; “A Mex- 
ican Journey,” by E. H. Blichfeldt, and “The Old 
South,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

For 1920 the course, soon to be announced, will 
be Modern European. 

There are no examinations, unless desired. Cer- 
tificate is given for each year’s reading; diploma 
for the full course of four years. Write for 
Special Offer. 


Four years of read- 


Vacation Time Is Coming 


It is not too early now to begin planning for 
your summer playtime. Chautauqua is the place! 
Comfortable accommodations, at a wide range 
of prices. All conveniences. A long list of land 
and water sports. Beautiful walks, rides or drives 


in charming Western New York country. Come 
in your car, or come by rail—and have the best 
time ever. Write for detailed information, on 
Summer School work, Home Reading, or Sum- 
mer Resort attractions. And do it now! Address 


MANAGER, PRESS DEPT. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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